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CHRISTENING-ROBES  foe  PRESENTS, 

2i  GUINEAS. 


BABI  ES’ 
HOODS, 

* GUINEA. 


BABIES’ 

CLOAKS, 

1 GUINEA. 


BABIES’  BERCEAU-NETTES,  21  GUINEAS. 

Baby  Linen,  in  Complete  Sets,  of  Varied  Qualities. 

All  the  beautiful  Materials 
used  in  the  business 
Sold  by  the  Yard. 


MARRIAGE  OUTFITS  COMPLETE. 

Everything  necessary  for  the  “ Trousseau,” 
as  well  as  the  inexpensive  things  required  for  the 
44  Indian  Voyage.” 

White  Dressing  Gowns,  I Guinea; 

Cotton  Hosiery,  2s.  6d. ; 

Patent  Corsets,  16s.  6d. ; 

Real  Balbriggan  Hosiery. 

THIS  PART  OF  TUB  BUSINESS  UNDER  THE 
MANAGEMENT  OF  MRS.  TAYLOR. 


RADIES’  RIDING  TROUSERS, 

Chamois  Leather,  with  Black  Feet 

Waterproof  Riding  Talma,  1 J Guinea. 

Young  Gentlemen’s  Superfine  Cloth  Jackets,  35a.  j 
School  ditto,  25s. 

Young  Gentlemen’s  Shirts,  5s.  6d. 

Naval  Cadets’  Outfits,  complete. 


RIDING  HABITS,  5i  TO  8 GUINEAS. 

Linsey  Riding  Habits 
for  little  Girls, 

24  Guineas. 

Everything  of  tho  Superior  Excellence  for  which  the  House  has  been  celebrated  for 

Thirty  Years. 


63,  BAKER  STREET. 


W.  6.  TAYL 
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VIRGINIANS  ADVERTISER. 


T.  A.  SIMPSON  & CO. 


154,  REGENT  STREET,  AND  8,  BEAK  STREET. 

WEDDING  AND  BIRTHDAY  PRESENTS. 


T A*  StIMPSON  & CO.,  Goldsmiths,  Jewellers,  Watch  and  Clock  Manufacturers, 

c’i'  lrl  AAtfilS  SSSSitia.” 1 BSSSiT*  —•<-*■«««««*-»* 

tJ,ose.who  “ay  be  unable  to  honour  their  establishment  with  a visit.  T A 8 &Co  submit 
stock’  “u™8  the“  «-*  -»  — 


_ t . £ s.  d.  £ S.  d. 

French  Drawing-room  Clocks,  from  2 2 0to50  0 0 


French  Dining-room  Clocks  ... 

Ladies’ Gold  Watches 

Silver  Watches 

Gold  Guard  Chains 

Gold  Albert  Chains 

Silver-mounted  Smelling  Bottles 

Gold-mounted  ditto  

Gold  and  Enamel  Lockets...... 

Gold  Necklet  Chains,  with 

pendants  

Gold  and  Silver  Pencil-cases ... 
Full  Dress  and  other  Fans  ... 
Ladies’  Dressing-cases,  electro- 
plated   

Ladies’  Dressing-cases,  silver- 

fitted  

Gentlemen’s  Dressing-cases  ... 


16  0, 
4 4 0 , 
2 10  0, 
2 2 0, 
115  0, 
0 2 6, 
2 10  0 , 
0 10  0 , 


0 
0 

0 0 
0 0 
0 0 
6 10  0 
12  10  0 
15  0 0 


60 

20 

18 

18 


2 5 
0 2 
0 1 


60  0 
8 10 
10  0 


1 10  0 „ 15  0 0 


5 10  0 „ 100  0 

1 0 e „ 60  0 


£ t.  d.  £ g.  d. 

Work-boxes,  in  choice  woods,  from  0 8 6 to  10  0 0 

Writing-desks,  ditto  „ 0 10  6 ,,  15  0 “ 

Jewel-cases  and  Caskets „ 1 1 “ 

Envelope  cases  and  Blotters...  ,,18 
Letter-weighers  (Simpson’s) ...  ,,0  8 

Walnut-wood  Inkstands  ,,  0 8 

Morocco  Carriage  Bags  „ 0 10 

Ladies*  Morocco  Bags,  fitted 
with  evep'  requisite  for  dress- 
ing, writing,  and  working  ...  „ 3 10 
Gentlemen’s  Dressing  Bags  ...  „ 3 15 

Opera-glasses  ,,  o 10 

Bronze  and  Ormolu  Candle- 
sticks   . 

Ditto  Candelabra ***.’* 

Ormolu  Card-trays 

Ormolu  Mounted  Vases 

Bagatelle  Boards 


0 „ 30  0 
0 „ 10  0 
6 „ 6 10 
6 „ 16  10 
0 „ 10  0 


0 „ 65  0 
0 „ 45  0 
6 „ 12  10 


0 5 
3 0 
0 7 


, 9 10  0 

, 35  0 0 

„ 4 10  0 

0 6 6 „ 10  0 0 

2 0 0 ,,  20  0 


wood  is  of  the  ,7”™  or  Envelope-cases,  BJotting-books,  Inkstands,  Work-boxes,  &c.  &c.  This 

lively  used  iufiZg  “ W“°d> 


„ T.  A.  SIMPSON  & Co., 

154,  Regent  Street,  and  8,  Beak  Street,  London,  and  at  34,  Rue  de  Rivoli,  Paris. 
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ADVERTISEMENTS. 


MATALL’S 

PHOTOGRAPHIC  GALLERY, 

224,  ANE  226,  REGENT  STREET, 

CORNER  OP  ARGYLL  PLACE, 

LONDON. 


PHOTOGRAPHS  ON  PAPER, 

ON  CANVAS,  AND  ON  IVORY, 

Highly  Finished  in  Sepia,  Water  Colours,  and  in  Oils. 

LIFE-SIZE  PORTRAITS, 

DAGUERREOTYPES  AND  STEREOSCOPIC  SLIDES 

TAKEN  DAILY. 

CHARGES  MODERATE.  PRICE  LIST  SENT  ON  APPLICATION. 


Mr.  MayalTs  portraits  are  ‘ more  pleasing,  and  far  more  accurate  than  the 
generality  of  such  pictures.’  ’’—The  Times. 

We  saw  in  Mr.  Mayall’s  Gallery  a score  or  two  of  portraits  of  men  whom  we 
know  personally;  each  one  was  tie  man  himself— a living  likeness,  such  as  the 
most  skilful  painter  could  never  set  before  us;  they  are  as  far  superior  to  the 
multitude  of  photographic  caricatures  one  sees  in  every  great  thoroughfare,  as  a 
delicate  engraving  on  steel  or  copper  is  to  a coarse  woodcut.”— Art  Journal. 

Mr.  Mayall  s pictures  are  much  distinguished  for  the  beauty  of  their  execution, 
the  tint  being  harmonious  and  neutral,  the  various  textures  of  flesh,  hair,  drapery 
&c.,  discriminated  with  a painter’s  taste,  and  an  entire  absence  of  a certain 

commonness  of  aspect  which  has  tended  hitherto  to  disparage  the  art.”— 
Athenaeum. 


SPECIMENS  ON  VIEW. 


I 
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ADVERTISEMENTS. 


NEW  WEEKLY  ILLUSTRATED  PERIODICAL. 


On  Saturday  next , July  2,  will  be  published,  price  Threepence , No . I.  of 

ONCE  A WEEK. 

A Miscellany  of  Literature,  Art,  Science,  and  Popular  Information. 

TO  BE  ILLUSTRATED  BY 

LEECH,  TENNIEL,  MILLAIS,  H.  K.  BROWNE,  C.  KEENE,  WOLF,  &c.,  &c. 


QNCE  A WEEK  will  be  published  every  Saturday , price  3 d. ; stamped  for  post , id.  If  sent 
by  booJc-post,  three  unstamped  copies  will  go  for  Id.  A Part  will  also  be  published  every 
Month  ; and  a Volume  every  Six  Months.  All  Communications  for  the  Editor  are  to  be  addressed 
to  him  at  the  Office,  No.  11,  Bouverie  Street , Fleet  Street ; where , also , orders  for  the  Work 
and  Adveriisements  for  the  Wrapper  will  be  received  by  the  Publishers,  Messrs.  Bradbury  & 
Evans. 

LONDON:  BRADBURY  & EVANS,  11,  BOUVERIE  STREET. 


NEW  WORK  ON  ATdERICA,  BY  COLLEY  GRATTAN. 

In  Two  Vols.,  Demy  8 vo,  with  a coloured  Map , price  28s., 

CIVILIZED  AMERICA. 

By  THOMAS  COLLEY  GRATTAN, 

Late  Her  Britannic  Majesty’s  Consul  for  the  State  of  Massachusetts  ; Honorary  Member  of  the  American 
Institute,  the  New  York  and  Boston  Historical  Societies,  &c.  &c. ; Author  of  a “ History 
of  the  Netherlands,”  “ Highways  and  Byeways,”  &c. 

“ A considerable  period  of  time  has  elapsed  since  any  work  on  America  so  carefully  prepared  as  the  one 
to  be  noticed  has  issued  from  the  English  press.”— Athenaum. 


BRADBURY  & EVANS,  11,  BOUVERIE  STREET. 


THE  ENGLISH  CYCLOPAEDIA. 

(IN  FOUR  DIVISIONS.) 

CONDUCTED  BY  CHARLES  KNIGHT. 

Publishing  in  Monthly  Parts  Twenty-four  in  number  ; price  2s.  3d.  each , and  in  Volumes , 
Six  in  number,  at  intervals  of  four  months . 

ARTS  AND  SCIENCES. 

V*  The  First  Volume  was  published  in  May,  price  12s. 

The  following  Divisions  are  completed : 

BIOGRAPHY. 

Six  Volumes,  price  31.;  or  in  Three  Volumes , half-bomd  morocco , 31. 125. 

GEOGRAPHY. 

Four  Volumes,  price  21.  2s.;  or,  in  Two  Volumes,  half -bound  morocco , 21. 10s. 

NATURAL  H I STORY. 

Four  Volumes,  price  21.  2s. ; or,  in  Two  Volumes , half-bound  morocco , 21.  10s. 

*#*  Any  Number  or  Part  may  be  had  separately. 


LONDON;  BRADBURY  & EVANS,  11,  BOUVERIE  STREET. 
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ADVERTISEMENTS. 


NEW  WORK,  ILLUSTRATED  BY  LEECH. 

A LITTLE  TOUR  IN  IRELAND. 

BEING  A 

VISIT  TO  DUBLIN,  GALWAY,  CONNAMARA,  ATHLONE,  LIMERICK,  KILLARNEY 
GLENGARRIFF,  CORK,  &c.,  tcc.,  &c. 

By  AN  OXONIAN. 

WITH  NUMEROUS  ILLUSTRATIONS  BY  JOHN  LEECH. 

[hi  July* 

LONDON:  BRADBURY  & EVANS,  11,  BOUVERIE  STREET. 


NEW  SPORTING  WORK,  ILLUSTRATED  BY  LEECH. 

To  be  completed  in  Thirteen  Monthly  Numbers,  price  Is.  each,  unif<yi'm  with  “ Sponge's  Tour  ” 

“PLAIN,  OR  RINGLETS?” 

By  the  Author  op  “ SPONGE’S  TOUR,”  “ASK  MAMMA,”  &c. 

With  Coloured  Illustrations  and  Woodcuts  by  JOHN  LEECH.  [ No.  I.  on  June  30 


LONDON  : BRADBURY  & EVANS,  11,  BOUVERIE  STREET. 


NEW  WORK,  ILLUSTRATED  BY  NATURE-PRINTING. 

This  day  is  published,  handsomely  bound  in  cloth , royal  8 vo,  price  21.  2s. , Volume  I of 

THE  NATURE-PRINTED  SEA-WEEDS. 

C0Dt<3  “ESS  COLOURED  naTDRB^RINTS,  with  Engraved  Magnified  Dissections  of  the 
whole  species  described  in  the  Volume.  The  Descriptions  by  WILLIAM  G.  JOHNSTONE 
and  ALEXANDER  CROALL. 

, ^H0o/?A1TYRE'P^TlI)  British  Sea-Weeds  will  form  four  handsome  volumes,  in  royal  octavo  consisting  of 
about  220  plates,  with  the  necessary  letterpress,  extending  to  about  960  pages.  y * UL 

. popular  as  is  possible  without  the  sacrifice  of  scientific  accuracy,  and  will  comnrise 

in  addition  to  a complete  History  of  each  species,  a carefully  prepared  Synoptical  Table  of  the  Orders  and  Genera 
and  a systematical  Synopsis  of  the  Species.  The  latter  half  of  the  concluding  volume  will  be  devoted  to  a general 
view  of  the  Structure  and  Uses  of  the  Sea-Weed  family,  and  a sketch  of  their  Classification  and  Distribution  ^ 
together  with  ampie  and  intelligible  Instructions  for  their  Cultivation,  for  their  Preservation  fa  theSSSS' 
also  be  ^ven  Preparatl0n  as  obJects  for  the  Microscope.  A Glossary  of  the  technical  terms  used  in  the  work  will 

,]^e8e  volumes  will  be  issued  at  intervals  of  three  months,  namely,  on  the  14th  June,  the  31st  Aliens! 

30th  November,  1859,  and  on  the  29th  February,  1S60.  The  price  of  the  volumes  will  be  £2  2s.  each.  ^ 5 

LONDON : BRADBURY  & EVANS,  11,  BOUVERIE  STREET. 


CHARLES  KNIGHT’S  POPULAR  HISTORY  OF  ENGLAND. 

On  Jme  30  mill  be  published,  price  Is.,  Part  41,  commencing  Vol.  VI.,  of 

THE 

POPULAR  HISTORY  OF  ENGLAND. 

BY  CHARLES  KNIGHT. 

T'®®  FIVE  VOLUMES  of  this  History,  which  are  now  completed — having 

to  the  Seothef  Queen  AnnTy  dow“  the  annals  of  our  country  from  the  Invasion  of  Ctesar 

HISTORY  OF  ENGLAND  TJNDEE  THE  HOUSE  OF  BRUNSWICK. 

work8  thG  author’s  ^tention  to  comprise  this  eventful  era  in  Three  Volumes,  which  will  complete  the  entire 

“ Times  to  the  Solution  of  1688,  is  complete  in 


LONDON  : BRADBURY  & EVANS,  11,  BOUVERIE  STREET. 
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r CE  AND  REFRIGERATORS  for  pre- 

L serving  ice  and  cooling  wine,  butter,  cream,  water, 
allies,  and  provisions  of  all  kinds,  manufactured  by 
he  WENHAM  LAKE  ICE  COMPANY,  164a, 
trand,  of  the  best  make,  at  the  lowest  cash  prices.  No 
gents  are  appointed  in  London  for  the  sale  of  their 
» or  refrigerators.  Pure  spring  water  ice,  in  blocks, 
elivered  to  most  parts  of  town  daily,  and  packages  of 
s.  6d.,  5s.,  9s.,  and  upwards,  forwarded  any  distance 
ito  the  country,  by  goods  train,  without  perceptible 
aste.  Wine-coolers,  ice-cream  machines,  ice-planes 
>r  sherry  cobblers,  freezers,  moulds,  &c.  More  detailed 
articulars  may  be  had  by  post  on  application  to  the 
Denham  Lake  Ice  Company,  164a,  8trand,  London,  W.C. 


Important  to  every  man  who  keeps 


THORLEY’S  FOOD  FOR  CATTLE, 

77,  NEWGATE  STREET,  LONDON. 

Beware  of  spurious  imitations. 


A CLEAR  COMPLEXION 

IS  PRODUCED  BY 

GOWLAND’S  LOTION. 

T ADIES  exposed  to  the  weather  at 

J-J  this  variable  season,  will,  immediately  on  the  appli- 
cation of  this  celebrated  Preparation  (established  101 
years),  experience  its  extraordinary  genial  qualities.  It 
produces  and  sustains 

GREAT  PURITY  AND  DELICACY  OF 
COMPLEXION, 

removes  freckles,  tan,  redness,  and  pimples,  and  promotes 
healthy  action,  softness,  and  elasticity  of  the  skin,  and  is 
recommended  in  preference  to  any  other  preparation  by 
the  Medical  Profession. 

Sold  by  all  Druggists  and  Perfumers.  Half-pints. 
2s.  9d. 

CAUTION. — Observe  the  name  of  the  Proprietor, 
E.  C.  BOURNE,  19,  Lamb’s  Conduit  Street,  engraved 
on  the  Government  Stamp. 


PHILLIPSON  & Co’s  NEW  PERFUME 

“LA  DUCHESSE.” 

The  most  refreshing  and  durable  of  the  day : for  the 
Ball-room,  indispensable ; in  the  Sick  room,  invaluable. 
Price  3s.  6 d.,  obtainable  of  all  Chemists  and  Vendors  of 
Fashionable  Perfumery  throughout  the  United  Kingdom, 
the  Colonies,  India,  and  America, or  by  letter  to  the  Ma- 
nufacturers, enclosing  Post  Office  Order  or  stamps  in 
England,  or  remittance  from  abroad.  None  genuine  that 
has  not  their  signature  on  the  label  (entered  at  Stationers' 
Hall).  The  POMADE,  3s.  6d. ; the  SOAP,  Is.  6d.;  the 
OIL,  3s.  6d.;  the  COSMETIQUE  FIXATEUR,  Is.  and  2s. 
Ask  for  PHILLIPSON  & Co’s,  the  only  genuine. 
1,  Budge  Row,  St.  Paul’s,  London,  E.C. 

To  SHIPPERS  and  those  going  abroad —Assort- 
ments of  Perfumery,  for  EVERY  CLIMATE,  from  £10 
to  £100,  Always  Ready.  Catalogues  free  on  application. 


PIESSE&LUBI1T 

PERFUMERY  FACTORS. 


GLYCERINE. 

JELLY,  (2s.  Jars.) 

\ Exquisite  for  the  Hands  and  Skin. 
' Renders  them  soft,  white , 
and  healthy. 

2,  New  Bond  Str. 

LONDON. 


ALLEN’S  ILLUSTRATED  CATALOGUE 

OB’ 

Patent  Portmanteaus,  Despatch  Boxes,  Dressing- 
Cases,  Travelling-Bags  with  Square  Opening, 
and  500  other  Articles  for  Travelling,  forwarded . 
by  Post  for  Two  Stamps. 

J.  W.  & T.  ALLEN,  Manufacturers, 

18  and  22,  Strand. 


THE  GENTLEMEN’S  REAL  HEAD  OF  HAIR,  OR  INVISIBLE 

PERUKE.— The  principle  upon  which  this  Peruke  is  made  is  so  superior  to  everything  yet 
produced,  that  the  Manufacturer  invites  the  honour  of  a visit  from  the  Sceptic  and  the  Connoisveur,  that  one  may  be 
convinced,  and  the  other  gratified,  by  inspecting  this  and  other  novel  and  beautiful  specimens  of  Me  Peruqueiau  Art.  at 
the  Establishment  of  the  Sole  Inventor.  F.  BROWNE.  47,  FENCHURCH  STREET. 


F.  BROWNE’S  INFALLIBLE  MO: 

THE  HEAD. 
Round  the  Head  in  manner  of  a fillet,  leaving 
the  Ears  loose 

DE  OF  Ml 

As  dotted 
ltol. 

EASUR 

Inches. 

ING 

Eighths. 

From  the  Forehead  over  to  the  poll,  as  deep 
each  way  as  required 

As  dotted 

2 to  2. 

From  one  Temple  to  the  other,  across  the  rise 
CT  Crown  of  the  Head  to  where  the  Hair  grows 

THE  CHARGE  FOR  THIS  U 
HAIR  ONLY  £1 

As  marked 

3 to  3. 

NIQUE  I 
. 10s. 

[EAD 

OF 

advertisements. 


RIMMEL’S  TOILET  VINEGAR 

>€des  Eau  de  Colne.  ..  „ 


E«„iNOE  B„u 

the.r  sweet  and  lasting  fragrance.  Pr7£ I, Unp^d™’ 


RIMMEL’S  HAIR  DYE 


Sidl  “{LTa^wSe^,1^  giMM^nl°nd6sf  811,1  pern“ 


WM^gaairMS".- 


“ Thi3  is  superior  to  any- 
thing of  the  kind  known.” 
—Lancet,  Obtain  it  from 
Family  Grocers,  or  Che- 
mists, who  do  not  substi- 
tute inferior  articles;  The 
most  wholesome  part  of 
Indian  Corn,  it  i8  prefer- 
red to  the  best  Arrowroot  ; 
for  Breakfast,  boiled 
simply  with  milk ; Dinner 


SUMMER  DIET. 


/"X 


r trade. 


PATENT 
CORN  FLOUR, 


or  Supper,  in  Pudd 
warm  or  cold,Blancmi 
with  stewed  fruit  ol 
kinds,  and  espec 
suited  to  the  delicac 
Children,  and  Invalid 
Packets,  16oz.,  8d 
Paisley.— 77a,  Market 
Manchester.  — Dublir 
and  23,  Ironmonger-k 
London. 


-“ASJSLJ“CTRd.riATE 


IS  a coating  of  Pure  Silver  over  Nickel  • , **  AlUi  V 1 fi  _ 

•“*  — Jw^aagsaia  aa.1™." 


PMCE  °P 


Electro-Plated 
Fiddle  Pattern. 


Strong  Plated  Thread 

. _ . Fiddle  Pattern.  Pattern 

12  Table  Forks i in  n*  £ 8*  d.  £ g#  J* 

12  Dessert  Forks i o 0 1 18  0 2 8 0* 

12  Table  Spoons 7 ,,  1 10  0 1 15  0 

12  Dessert  Spoons  Ion  1 18  0 2 R n 

~ o°  ,6  b°  — : 

i « - «01-2  5 : 015 


King’s  & Thread 
with  Shell. 

£ s.  d. 

....  3 0 0 
....  2 2 
....  3 0 
....  2 2 
....  1 10 
...  0 12 
0 


i tap®".;: o r • 5,  « ■—  J“  J iu  « 

i2«es  ••=  • ::::::::::::  2 ? S — ! = J • » 

1 3ugar  Tongs  !!=  °0  J » ;=  J J J ‘ 0°  = $?  J 

— — u * o n K n 


£8  19  6 


£11 


£14 


£17  5 0 


alack 

*-0*00*. 


HaS  been  celebrated  lor  nei  jgSSjMgS*  tronmong. 

Bf  chard  and  John  Slack  solicit  an  inspection  of  L7,  CHE;APNESS. 


Illustrated  Priced  Catalogues  gratis  Z ^XfTe  „ 
Dlfiu  . - delivered  Carriage-free  per  Rail.  °rderS  ab°Ve  * 

hlCHARD  AND  JOHN  SLAP  it 

336,  STRAND  ^Opposite  Somerset  House).  1 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


TOURISTS  AND  TRAVELLERS, 


tors  to  the  Sea-Side,  and  others  exposed  to  the  scorching  rays  of  the  Sun,  and  heated 
particles  of  dust,  will  find 


ROWLANDS’  KALYDOR 


)Bt  refreshing  preparation  for  the  Complexion,  dispelling  the  cloud  of  languor  and  relaxation, 
nng  all  heat  and  untability  and  immediately  affording  the  pleasing  sensation  attending 
>red  elasticity  and  healthful  state  of  the  skin.  6 ® 

•eckles,  Tan,  Spots,  Pimples  Flushes,  and  Discoloration  fly  before  its  application,  and  give 
s to  delicate  clearness,  with  the  glow  of  beauty  and  of  bloom.  In  cases  of  sunburn,  or 
P of  lnsecte> lts  virtues  have  long  been  acknowledged.— Price  4s.  6d.  and  8s.  6d.  per  bottle. 


ie  heat  of  summer  also  frequently  communicates  a dryness  to 
11  off,  which  may  be  completely  obviated  by  the  use  of 


the  hair,  and  a tendency 


ROWLANDS’  MACASSAR  OIL, 

delightfully  fragrant  and  transparent  preparation  for  the  Hair,  and  as  an  invigorator  and 
ler  beyond  all  precedent.— The  prices  are  3s.  6d.,  7s. ; Family  Bottles  (equal  to  four  small), 
5d. ; and  double  that  size,  21s.  1 


)r  at  this  season  can  we  be  too  careful  to  preserve  the  Teeth  from  the  deleterious  effects  of 
table  Acids  (an  immediate  cause  of  tooth-ache),  by  a systematic  employment,  night  and 
Ling,  of  ° 

ROWLANDS’  ODONTO, 

OR  PEARL  DENTIFRICE, 

^•?°^rier  comPounde<i  the  rarest  and  most  fragrant  exotics.  It  bestows  on  the  Teeth 
rl-like  Whiteness,  frees  them  from  Tartar,  and  imparts  to  the  Gums  a healthy  firmness, 
o the  breath  a grateful  sweetness  and  purity.— Price  2s.  9d.  per  bottle. 

Sold  by  A.  ROWLAND  & SONS,  20,  Hatton  Garden,  London, 

AND  BY  CHEMISTS  AND  PERFUMERS. 


— 1 TRELOAR’S  1— 

COCOA  NUT  FIBRE  IVIATHNC 


IS  THE  BEST. 

LIZE  MEDALS  AWARDED— LONDON,  NEW  YORK,  AND  PARIS. 

Catalogues,  containing  Prices,  and  every  particular,  post  free. 
WAREHOUSE,  42,  LUDGATE  HILL,  LONDON. 


KEATING’S  COUGH  LOZENGES. 


SAFE  AND  CERTAIN  REMEDY  for  COUGHS,  COLDS,  HOARSENESS 

and  other  Affections  of  the  Throat  and  Chest.  In  Incipient  Consumption,  Asthma,  and  Winter  Cough* 

st  MaihnShii?Xgp^PT?,0S1  ®Very  hurtfulJn^edient,  they  may  be  taken  by  the  most  delicate  femaU  or  lke 
- L * Speaker  and  Professional  Singer  will  find  them  invaluable  in  allavina  the 

?A??o“d  totl0B  mddental  t0  vocal  exertion,  and  also  a powerful  auxiliary  in  the  production  of^loDious 


MPORTANT  TESTIMONIAL  TO  THE  EFFICACY  OF  KEATING’S  COUGH  LOZENGES  IN 
RELIEVING  PULMONARY  AFFECTIONS. 

~ All  ieSnX^v??ttha0tPf1hieS  ofKyour  lozenges  induce  me  to  trouble  you  with  ano^he^Testimonil’on8 their 
All  I can  say  is,  that  I have  been  more  or  less  Consumptive  for  upwards  of  three  vears  and  have  triad 
number  of  lozenge  to  abate  the  Cough,  but  from  none  have  I found  such  relief  as  from  yours— even  one  of 

Co^h  or  ColTnn  ! ° r ’?J'r  Theybarc  Evaluable,  and  I strongly  recommend^  eTto^persons  sufferlng 
Cough  or  Cold  on  the  Chest.  Pray  make  any  use  of  this  you  please  if  worth  your  while.  8 

1 Sir»  y°ur  obedient  Servant, 

[R.  Keating.  ABRAHAM  TURNER. 

RECENT  TESTIMONIAL  FROM  A LADY. 

_T  _1w.l  niAn,nM  • , . . „ 25,  Bouverie  Street , London,  March  31,  1858. 

beenin  the  °g  l°U  °f  th®  8r®at/benefit  1 have  received  from  your  valuable  Cough  Lozenges. 

°f  thvem. wben  r!(lulred*  for  some  years,  and  can  therefore  speak  confidently  as  to 

Bcacy,  in  my  own  case,  never  having  found  any  other  remedy  for  a cough  of  equal  service. 

ta,  KMTmo,  Esq.  1 “•  8ir- youre  "»*<**,  p 

1Stdpaur.0rhnr?h°v.^  *•«.,  and  10..  6d.  each,  by  Thoma.  Keating,  Chemiit. 

?' 8taii  by1f11  Dru«8ists  and  Patent  Medicine  Vendors  in  the  World. 

- ^1£tion8’  Piease  to  observe  that  the  words  “KEATING’S  COUGH  LOZENGES  *• 

raven  on  the  Government  Stamp  of  each  Box.  without  which  norm  nr®  upunino 
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ADVERTISEMENTS. 


Removed  to  5,  Charing  Cross. 

EDMISTON’S  POCKET  SIPHONIA 

OR  WATERPROOF  OVERCOAT. 

WEIGHT  10  oz. 


Sole  Manufacturers  of  the  celebrated 
Pocket  Siphonia,  remarkable  for  its 
lightness  and  softness  of  texture,  easily 
folded  to  carry  in  the  Pocket  or  on 
Saddle ; the  most  important  feature  in 
this  Waterproofing  consists  in  its  being 
mineralised,  which  effectually  resists 
the  powerful  heat  of  the  sun  and  the 
most  violent  rains,  also  obviating  the 
stickiness  and  unpleasant  smell  pecu- 
liar to  all  other  Waterproofs. — Price, 
according  to  size,  40s.  to  50s. ; all  silk 
throughout,  50s.  Measurement,  length 
of  coat,  and  size  round  the  chest. 


NOTICE.  NAME  & ADDRESS  STAMPED  INSIDE.  NONE  OTHERS  ARE  GENUINE 

EDMISTON  & SON,  5,  CHARING  CROSS. 

LATE  69,  STRAND. 


PARASOLS. 


THE  St^le  and  FashIon  of  P8XlLu^ngea"nderSOne  a comPletc  ^ange  during 

W.  AND  J.  SANGSTER, 


Have  manufactured  for  the  present  season 
an  unusual  variety,  comprising,  among 
others,  the  following,  viz  : — 

The  EMPRESS  • . • for  the  Carriage 
or  Fete. 

„ SULTANA  . . . ditto. 

„ PERSIAN  . . . ditto. 
y>  IRISH  LACE  . , ditto. 

„ CHINA  CRAPE  . ditto. 

„ BROCADED  LYONS 
SILKS  • . . , ditto. 

„ MOIRE  ANTIQUE  for  Walking. 

„ GLACE  ....  ditto. 


SUN  SHADES  in  Silk  as  well  as  Alpaca, 
of  various  colours. 


140,  REGENT  STREET; 
04,  FLEET  STREET; 


75,  CHEAPS1DE; 

10,  ROYAL  EXCHANGE. 
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Mile/'/  WhijffLE. 


CHAPTER  XXXII. 


POCAHONTAS. 


HE  English  public,  not  being  so 
well  acquainted  with  the  history  of 
Pocahontas  as  we  of  Virginia,  who 
still  love  the  memory  of  that  simple 
and  kindly  creature,  Mr.  Warrington, 
at  the  suggestion  of  his  friends,  made 
a little  ballad  about  this  Indian 
princess,  which  was  printed  in  the 
magazines  a few  days  before  the 
appearance  of  the  tragedy.  This 
proceeding,  Sampson  and  I consi- 
dered to  be  very  artful  and  ingenious. 
“ It  is  like  ground-bait,  sir,”  says  the 
enthusiastic  parson,  “and  you  will  see 
the  fish  rise  in  multitudes,  on  the 
great  day ! ” He  and  Spencer  declared 
that  the  poem  was  discussed  and 
admired  at  several  coffee-houses  in 
their  hearing,  and  that  it  had  been 
attributed  to  Mr.  Mason,  Mr.  Cowper 
of  the  Temple,  and  even  to  the  famous 
Mr.  Gray.  I believe  poor  Sam  had 
himself  set  abroad  these  reports  ; and, 
if  Shakspeare  had  been  named  as 
the  author  of  the  tragedy,  would 
have  declared  Pocahontas  to  be  one  of  the  poet’s  best  performances. 
I made  acquaintance  with  brave  Captain  Smith,  as  a boy  in  my  grand- 
father’s library  at  home,  where  I remember  how  I would  sit  at  the 
good  old  man’s  knees,  with  my  favourite  volume  on  my  own,  spelling 
out  the  exploits  of  our  Virginian  hero.  I loved  to  read  of  Smith  s 
travels,  sufferings,  captivities,  escapes,  not  only  in  America  but 
Europe.  I become  a child  again  almost  as  I take  from  the  shelf 
before  me  in  England  the  familiar  volume,  and  all  sorts  of  recollections 
of  my  early  home  come  crowding  over  my  mind.  The  old  grandfather 
would  make  pictures  for  me  of  Smith  doing  battle  with  the  Turks  on 
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the  Danube,  or  led  out  by  our  Indian  savages  to  death.  All,  what  a 
terrific  fight  was  that  in  which  he  was  engaged  with  the  three  Turkish 
champions,  and  how  I used  to  delight  over  the  story  of  his  combat 
with  Bonny  Molgro  the  last  and  most  dreadful  of  the  three  ! What  a 
name  Bonny  Molgro  was,  and  with  what  a prodigious  turban,  scymetar, 
and  whiskers  we  represented  him ! Having  slain  and  taken  off  the 
heads  of  his  first  two  enemies,  Smith  and  Bonny  Molgro  met  falling 
to  (says  my  favourite  old  book)  “ with  their  battle-axes,  whose  piercing 
bills  made  sometimes  the  one,  sometimes  the  other,  to  have  scarce 
sense  to  keep  their  saddles:  especially  the  Christian  received  such  a 
wound  that  he  lost  his  battle-axe,  whereat  the  supposed  conquering 
Turke  had  a great  shout  from  the  rampires.  Yet,  by  the  readinesse  of 
ins  horse,  and  his  great  judgment  and  dexteritie,  he  not  only  avoided 
the  Turke’s  blows,  but,  having  drawn  his  falchion,  so  pierced  the  Turke 
under  the  cutlets,  through  back  and  body,  that  though  liee  alighted 
from  his  horse,  hee  stood  not  long,  ere  hee  lost  his  head  as  the  rest  had 
done  ' In  reward  for  which  deed,  Duke  Segismundus  gave  him  3 
lurkes  head  in  a shield  for  armes  and  300  Duckats  yeerely  for  a 
pension.”  Disdaining  time  and  place  (with  that  daring  which  is  the 
privilege  of  poets)  in  my  tragedy,  Smith  is  made  to  perform  similnr 
exploits  on  the  banks  of  our  Potowmac  and  James’s  River  Our 
“ ground-bait”  verses  ran  thus : — 


POCAHONTAS. 

Wearied  arm  and  broken  sword 
Wage  in  vain  the  desperate  figbt : 

Round  him  press  a countless  horde, 
He  is  but  a single  knight. 

Hark  ! a cry  of  triumph  shrill 
Through  the  wilderness  resounds, 
As,  with  twenty  bleeding  wounds, 

Sinks  the  warrior,  fighting  still. 

Now  they  heap  the  fatal  pyre, 

And  the  torch  of  death  they  light : 

Ah  ! ’tis  hard  to  die  of  fire  ! 

Who  will  shield  the  captive  knight  ? 

Round  the  stake  with  fiendish  cry 
heel  and  dance  the  savage  crowd, 
Cold  the  victim’s  mien  and  proud. 

And  his  breast  is  bared  to  die. 

Who  will  shield  the  fearless  heart  ? 
Who  avert  the  murderous  blade  ? 

From  the  throng,  with  sudden  start, 
See,  there  springs  an  Indian  maid. 
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Quick  she  stands  before  the  knight, 

“ Loose  the  chain,  unbind  the  ring, 

I am  daughter  of  the  king, 

And  I claim  the  Indian  right ! ” 

Dauntlessly  aside  she  flings 
Lifted  axe  and  thirsty  knife  ; 

Fondly  to  his  heart  she  clings, 

And  her  bosom  guards  his  life  ! 

In  the  woods  of  Powhattan, 

Still  ’tis  told,  by  Indian  fires, 

How  a daughter  of  their  sires 
Saved  the  captive  Englishman. 

I need  not  describe  at  length  the  plot  of  my  tragedy,  as  my  children 
can  take  it  down  from  the  shelves  any  day  and  peruse  it  for  them- 
selves. Nor  shall  I,  let  me  add,  be  in  a hurry  to  offer  to  read  it  again 
to  my  young  folks,  since  Captain  Miles  and  the  parson  both  chose  to 
fall  asleep  last  Christmas,  when,  at  Mamma’s  request,  I read  aloud  a 
couple  of  acts.  But  any  person  having  a moderate  acquaintance 
with  plays  and  novels  can  soon,  out  of  the  above  sketch,  fill  out  a 
picture  to  his  liking.  An  Indian  king ; a loving  princess,  and  her 
attendant,  in  love  with  the  British  captain’s  servant ; a traitor  in  the 
English  fort  ; a brave  Indian  warrior,  himself  entertaining  an  unhappy 
passion  for  Pocahontas ; a medicine-man  and  priest  of  the  Indians 
(very  well  played  by  Palmer),  capable  of  every  treason,  stratagem,  and 
crime,  and  bent  upon  the  torture  and  death  of  the  English  prisoner ; — 
these,  with  the  accidents  of  the  wilderness,  the  war-dances  and  cries, 
(which  Gumbo  had  learned  to  mimic  very  accurately  from  the  red- 
people  at  home),  and  the  arrival  of  the  English  fleet,  with  allusions  to 
the  late  glorious  victories  in  Canada,  and  the  determination  of  Britons 
ever  to  rule  and  conquer  in  America,  some  of  us  not  unnaturally 
thought  might  contribute  to  the  success  of  our  tragedy. 

But  I have  mentioned  the  ill  omens  which  preceded  the  day  ; the 
difficulties  which  a peevish,  and  jealous,  and  timid  management  threw 
in  the  way  of  the  piece,  and  the  violent  prejudice  which  was  felt 
against  it  in  certain  high  quarters.  What  wonder  then,  I ask,  that 
Pocahontas  should  have  turned  out  not  to  be  a victory  ? I laugh  to 
scorn  the  malignity  of  the  critics  who  found  fault  with  the  performance. 
Pretty  critics,  forsooth,  who  said  that  Carpezan  was  a master-piece, 
whilst  a far  superior  and  more  elaborate  work  received  only  their 
sneers  ! I insist  on  it  that  Hagan  acted  his  part  so  admirably  that 
a certain  actor  and  manager  of  the  theatre  might  well  be  jealous  of 
him ; and  that,  but  for  the  cabal  made  outside,  the  piece  would  have 
succeeded.  The  order  had  been  given  that  the  play  should  not 
succeed  ; so  at  least  Sampson  declared  to  me.  “ The  house  swarmed 
with  Macs,  by  George,  and  they  should  have  the  galleries  washed 
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with  brimstone,”  the  honest  fellow  swore,  and  always  vowed  that 
Mr.  Garrick  himself  would  not  have  had  the  piece  succeed  for  the 
world ; and  was  never  in  such  a rage  as  during  that  grand  scene  in 
the  second  act,  where  Smith  (poor  Hagan)  being  bound  to  the  stake, 
Pocahontas  comes  and  saves  him,  and  when  the  whole  house  was 
thrilling  with  applause  and  sympathy. 

Anybody  who  has  curiosity  sufficient,  may  refer  to  the  published 
tiagedy  (in  the  octavo  form,  or  in  the  subsequent  splendid  quarto 
edition  of  my  Collected  Works,  and  Poems  Original  and  Translated),  and 
say  whether  the  scene  is  without  merit,  whether  the  verses  are  not 
elegant,  the  language  rich  and  noble  ? One  of  the  causes  of  the 
failure  was  my  actual  fidelity  to  history.  I had  copied  myself  at  the 
Museum,  and  tinted  neatly  a figure  of  Sir  Walter  Raleigh  in  a frill 
and  beard  ; and  (my  dear  Theo  giving  some  of  her  mother’s  best  lace 
for  the  ruff)  we  dressed  Ilagan  accurately  after  this  drawing,  and  no 
man  could  look  better.  Miss  Pritchard  as  Pocahontas,  I dressed  too 
as  a red  Indian,  having  seen  enough  of  that  costume  in  my  own 
experience  at  home.  Will  it  be  believed  the  house  tittered  when  she 
first  appeared  ? They  got  used  to  her,  however,  but  just  at  the 
moment  when  she  rushes  into  the  prisoner’s  arms,  and  a number  of 
people  were  actually  in  tears,  a fellow  in  the  pit  bawls  out,  “ Bedad  ! 
Here  s the  Belle  Savage  kissing  the  Saracen’s  Head;”  on  which  an 
impertinent  roar  of  laughter  spiang  up  in  the  pit,  breaking  out  with 
fitful  explosions  during  the  remainder  of  the  performance.  As  the 
wag  in  Mi.  Sheridan  s amusing  “ Critic”  admirably  says  about  the  morn- 
ing guns,  the  play-wrights  were  not  content  with  one  of  them,  but 
must  fire  two  or  three ; so  with  this  wretched  pot-house  joke  of  the 
Belle  Savage  (the  ignorant  people  not  knowing  that  Pocahontas 
herself  was  the  very  Belle  Sauvagc  from  whom  the  tavern  took  its 
name !)  My  friend  of  the  pit  repeated  it  ad  nauseam  during  the 
performance,  and  as  each  new  character  appeared,  saluted  him  by  the 
name  of  some  tavern — for  instance,  the  English  governor  (with  a long 
beard)  he  called  the  “ Goat  and  Boots;”  his  lieutenant  (Barker)  whose 
face  certainly  was  broad,  the  “ Bull  and  Mouth,”  and  so  on  ! And  the 
cuitain  descended  amidst  a shrill  storm  of  whistles  and  hisses,  which 
especially  assailed  poor  Hagan  every  time  he  opened  his  lips.  Sampson 
saw  Master  Will  in  the  green  boxes,  with  some  pretty  acquaintances 
of  his,  and  has  no  doubt  that  the  treacherous  scoundrel  was  one  of  the 
ringleaders  in  the  conspiracy.  “ I would  have  flung  him  over  into  the 
pit,  the  faithful  fellow  said  (and  Sampson  was  man  enough  to  execute 
his  threat)  “ but  I saw  a couple  of  Mr.  Nadab’s  followers  prowling 
about  the  lobby,  and  was  obliged  to  sheer  off.”  And  so  the  eggs  we 
had  counted  on  selling  at  market  were  broken,  and  our  poor  hopes  lay 
shattered  before  us ! 

I looked  in  at  the  house  from  the  stage  before  the  curtain  was  lifted, 
and  saw  it  pretty  well  filled,  especially  remarking  Mr.  Johnson  in  the 
front  boxes,  in  a laced  waistcoat,  having  his  friend  Mr.  Reynolds  by 
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his  side  ; the  latter  could  not  hear,  and  the  former  could  not  see,  and 
so  they  came  good  naturally  a deux  to  form  an  opinion  of  my  poor 
tragedy.  I could  see  Lady  Maria  (I  knew  the  hood  she  wore)  in  the 
lower  gallery,  where  she  once  more  had  the  opportunity  of  sitting  and 
looking  at  her  beloved  actor  performing  a principal  character  in  a 
piece.  As  for  Theo,  she  fairly  owned  that,  unless  I ordered  her,  she 
had  rather  not  be  present,  nor  had  I any  such  command  to  give,  for, 
if  things  went  wrong,  I knew  that  to  see  her  suffer  would  be  intolerable 
pain  to  myself,  and  so  acquiesced  in  her  desire  to  keep  away. 

Being  of  a pretty  equanimous  disposition,  and,  as  I flatter  myseli, 
able  to  bear  good  or  evil  fortune  without  disturbance  ; I myself,  after 
taking  a light  dinner  at  the  Bedford,  went  to  the  theatre  a short  while 
before  the  commencement  of  the  play,  and  proposed  to  remain  there, 
until  the  defeat  or  victory  was  decided.  I own  now,  I could  not  help 
seeing  which  way  the  fate  of  the  day  was  likely  to  turn.  There  was 
something  gloomy  and  disastrous  in  the  general  aspect  of  all  things 
around.  Miss  Pritchard  had  the  headache : the  barber  who  brought 
home  Hagan’s  wig  had  powdered  it  like  a wretch:  amongst  the 
gentlemen  and  ladies  in  the  gieen-room,  I saw  none  but  doubtful  faces: 
and  the  manager  (a  very  flippant  not  to  say  impertinent  gentleman,  in 
my  opinion,  and  who  himself  on  that  night  looked  as  dismal  as  a mute 
at  a funeral)  had  the  insolence  to  say  to  me,  “ For  Heaven  s sake, 
Mr.  Warrington,  go  and  get  a glass  of  punch  at  the  Bedford,  and 
don’t  frighten  us  all  here  by  your  dismal  countenance  ! ” “ Sir,”  says 

I,  “ I have  a right,  for  five  shillings,  to  comment  upon  your  face,  but 
I never  gave  you  any  authority  to  make  remarks  upon  mine.”  “ Sir, 
says  he  in  a pet,  “ I most  heartily  wish  I had  never  seen  your  face  at 
all ! ” “ Yours,  Sir ! ” said  I,  “ has  often  amused  me  greatly ; and 

when  painted  for  Abel  Drugger  is  exceedingly  comic”— and  indeed  I 
have  always  done  Mr.  G.  the  justice  to  think  that  m low  comedy  he 
was  unrivalled. 

I made  him  a bow,  and  walked  off  to  the  coffee-house,  and  for  five  years 
after  never  spoke  a word  to  the  gentleman,  when  he  apologised  to  me, 
at  a nobleman’s  house  where  we  chanced  to  meet.  I said  I had 
utterly  forgotten  the  circumstance  to  which  he  alluded,  and  that,  on 
the  first  night  of  a play,  no  doubt  author  and  manager  were  flurried 
alike.  And  added,  “ After  all,  there  is  no  shame  in  not  being  made 
for  the  theatre.  Mr.  Garrick — you  were.”  A compliment  with  which 
he  appeared  to  be  as  well  pleased  as  I intended  he  should. 

Fidus  Achates  ran  over  to  me  at  the  end  of  the  first  act  to  say  that 
all  things  were  going  pretty  well ; though  he  confessed  to  the  titter  in 
the  house  upon  Miss  Pritchard’s  first  appearance,  dressed  exactly  like 
an  Indian  Princess. 

“ I cannot  help  it,  Sampson,”  said  I (filling  him  a bumper  of  good 

punch),  “ if  Indians  are  dressed  so.” 

« Why,”  says  he,  “ would  you  have  had  Caractacus  painted  blue 
like  an  ancient  Briton,  or  Bonduca  with  nothing  but  a cow-skin  . “ 
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And  indeed  it  may  be  that  the  fidelity  to  history  was  the  cause  of  the 
ridicule  cast  on  my  tragedy,  in  which  case  I,  for  one,  am  not  ashamed 
oi  its  defeat. 

After  the  second  act,  my  aide-de-camp  came  from  the  field  with 
dismal  news  indeed.  I don’t  know  how  it  is  that,  nervous  before 
action *,  in  disaster  I become  pretty  cool  and  cheerful.  “Are  things 
gomg  ill . says  I.  I call  for  my  reckoning,  put  on  my  hat,  and 
march  to  the  theatre  as  calmly  as  if  I was  going  to  dine  at  the 
Temple ; fitlus  Achates  walking  by  my  side,  pressing  my  elbow, 
kicking  the  lmk-boys  out  of  the  way,  and  crying,  “ By  George,  Mr. 
Warrington,  you  are  a man  of  spirit— a Trojan,  sir  ! ” So,  there  were 
men  of  spirit  in  Troy ; but  alas  ! fate  was  too  strong  for  them. 

At  any  rate,  no  man  can  say  that  I did  not  bear  my  misfortune  with 
calmness : I could  no  more  help  the  clamour  and  noise  of  the  audience 
than  a captam  can  help  the  howling  and  hissing  of  the  storm  in  which 
Ins  ship  goes  down.  But  I was  determined  that  the  rushing  waves  and 
broken  masts  should  impavidum  ferient,  and  flatter  myself  that  I bore 
my  calamity  without  flinching.  “ Not  Regulus,  my  dear  Madam, 
could  step  into  Ins  barrel  more  coolly,”  Sampson  said  to  my  wife. 

, • wJVSt  to  ,say  of  men  the  parasitic  nature,  that  they  are 
unfaithful  in  misfortune.  Whether  I was  prosperous  or  poor,  the 
wild  parson  was  equally  true  and  friendly,  and  shared  our  crust  as 
eagerly  as  ever  he  had  partaken  of  our  better  fortune. 

I took  my  place  on  the  stage,  whence  I could  see  the  actors  of  my 
poor  piece,  and  a portion  of  the  audience  who  condemned  me.  I sup- 
pose the  performers  gave  me  a wide  berth,  out  of  pity  for  me.  I 
must  say  that  I think  I was  as  little  moved  as  any  spectator;  and  that 
no  one  would  have  judged  from  my  mien  that  I was  the  unlucky  hero 
of  the  night.  J 


But  my  dearest  Theo,  when  I went  home,  looked  so  pale  and  white, 
that  1 saw  from  the  dear  creature’s  countenance  that  the  knowledge  of 
my  disaster  had  preceded  my  return.  Spencer,  Sampson,  Cousin 
Hagan,  and  Lady  Maria  were  to  come  after  the  play,  and  congratulate 
the  author,  God  wot ! (Poor  Miss  Pritchard  waS  engaged  to  us  like- 
wise, but  sent  word  that  I must  understand  that  she  was  a great  deal 
too  unwell  to  sup  that  night.)  My  friend  the  gardener  of  Bedford 
House  had  given  my  wife  his  best  flowers  to  decorate  her  little  table. 
There  they  were ; the  poor  little  painted  standards— and  the  battle 
lost . I had  borne  the  defeat  well  enough,  but  as  I looked  at  the 
sweet  pale  face  of  the  wife  across  the  table,  and  those  artless  trophies 
oi  welcome  which  she  had  set  up  for  her  hero,  I confess  my  courage 
gave  way,  and  my  heart  felt  a pang  almost  as  keen  as  any  that  ever 
has  smitten  it. 


* The  writer  seems  to  contradict  himself  here,  having  just  boasted  of  possessing  a 

&eqUaT°U?  ,^TSltT  ,He.'vas  probably  mistaken  in  his  own  estimate  of 
himself,  as  other  folks  have  been  besides.  — Ed. 
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Our  meal,  it  may  be  imagined,  was  dismal  enough,  nor  was  it 
rendered  much  gayer  by  the  talk  we  strove  to  carry  on.  • Old  Mrs. 
Hagan  was,  luckily,  very  ill  at  this  time;  and  her  disease,  and  the 
incidents  connected  with  it,  a great  blessing  to  us.  Then  we  had  his 
Majesty’s  approaching  marriage,  about  which  there  was  a talk.  (How 
well  I remember  the  most  futile  incidents  of  the  day  : down  to  a tune 
which  a carpenter  was  whistling  by  my  side  at  the  playhouse,  just  before 
the  dreary  curtain  fell !)  Then  we  talked  about  the  death  of  good  Mr. 
Richardson,  the  author  of  “ Pamela  ” and  “ Clarissa,  whose  works  we  all 
admired  exceedingly.  And  as  we  talked  about  “ Clarissa,  my  wife  took 
on  herself  to  wipe  her  eyes  once  or  twice,  and  say,  faintly,  You 
know,  my  love,  Mamma  and  I could  never  help  crying  over  that  dear 
book.  0 my  dearest,  dearest  mother  ” (she  adds) ,“  how  I wish  she  could 
be  with  me  now  ! ” This  was  an  occasion  for  more  open  tears,  for  of 
course  a young  lady  may  naturally  weep  for  her  absent  mothei.  And 
then  we  mixed  a gloomy  bowl  with  Jamaica  limes,  and  drank  to  the 
health  of  his  Excellency  the  Governor : and  then,  for  a second  toast, 
I filled  a bumper,  and  with  a smiling  face,  drank  to  “ our  better 
fortune !” 

This  was  too  much.  The  two  women  flung  themselves  into  each 
other’s  arms,  and  irrigated  each  other’s  neck-handkerchiefs  with  tears. 
“ O Maria ! Is  not — is  not  my  George  good  and  kind  ?”  sobs  Theo. 
“ Look  at  my  Hagan — how  great,  how  godlike  he  was  in  his  part ! 
gasps  Maria.  “ It  was  a beastly  cabal  which  threw  him  over— and  I 
could  plunge  this  knife  into  Mr.  Garrick’s  black  heart  — the  odious 
little  wretch ! ” and  she  grasps  a weapon  at  her  side.  But  throwing 
it  presently  down,  the  enthusiastic  creature  rushes  up  to  her  lord  and 
master,  flings  her  arms  round  him,  and  embraces  him  in  the  presence 
of  the  little  company. 

I am  not  sure  whether  some  one  else  did  not  do  likewise.  We  were 
all  in  a state  of  extreme  excitement  and  enthusiasm.  In  the  midst  of 
grief,  Love  the  consoler  appears  amongst  us,  and  soothes  us  with  such 
fond  blandishments  ^and  tender  caresses,  that  one  scarce  wishes  the 
calamity  away.  Two  or  three  days  afterwards,  on  our  birthday,  a 
letter  was  brought  me  in  my  study,  which  contained  the  following  lines. 


FROM  POCAHONTAS. 

Returning  from  the  cruel  fight 

How  pale  and  faint  appears  my  knight ! 

He  sees  me  anxious  at  his  side  ; 

“ Why  seek,  my  love,  your  wounds  to  hide  ? 
Or  deem  your  English  girl  afraid 
To  emulate  the  Indian  maid  ? ” 

Be  mine  my  husband’s  grief  to  cheer. 

In  peril  to  be  ever  near ; 
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Whate’er  of  ill  or  woe  betide, 

To  bear  it  clinging  at  his  side  ; 

The  poisoned  stroke  of  fate  to  ward, 

His  bosom  with  my  own  to  guard ; 

Ah  ! could  it  spare  a pang  to  his, 

It  could  not  know  a purer  bliss  ! 

’Twould  gladden  as  it  felt  the  smart, 

And  thank  the  hand  that  flung  the  dart ! 

I do  not  say  the  verses  are  very  good,  but  that  I like  them  as  well  as 
if  they  were — and  that  the  face  of  the  writer  (whose  sweet  young  voice 
I fancy  I can  hear  as  I hum  the  lines),  when  I went  into  her  drawing- 
room after  getting  the  letter,  and  when  I saw  her  blushing  and  blessing 
me — seemed  to  me  more  beautiful  than  any  I can  fancy  out  of  heaven. 


CHAPTER  XXXIII. 


RES  AUGUSTA  DOMI. 


HAVE  already  described  my 
present  feelings  as  an  elderly 
gentleman,  regarding  that  rash 
jump  into  matrimony,  which  I 
persuaded  my  dear  partner  to 
take  with  me  when  we  were 
both  scarce  out  of  our  teens. 
As  a man  and  a father — with 
a due  sense  of  the  necessity  of 
mutton  chops,  and  the  import- 
ance of  paying  the  baker 
with  a pack  of  rash  children 
round  about  us  who  might  be 
running  off  to  Scotland  to-mor- 
row, and  pleading  Papa’s  and 
Mamma’s  example  for  their  im- 
pertinence, I know  that  I ought 
to  be  very  cautious  in  narrating 
~~  this  early  part  of  the  married 
life  of  Geo.Warrington,  Esquire, 
and  Theodosia  his  wife — to  call 
out  mea  culpa,  and  put  on  a 
demure  air,  and,  sitting  in  my  comfortable  easy  chair  here,  prates 
to  be  in  a white  sheet  and  on  the  stool  of  repentance,  offering  myself 
up  as  a warning  to  imprudent  and  hot-headed  youth. 

But,  truth  to  say,  that  married  life,  regarding  which  my  dear  relatives 
prophesied  so  gloomily,  has  disappointed  all  those  prudent  and  respect, 
able  people.  It  has  had  its  trials ; but  I can  remember  them  without 
bitterness — its  passionate  griefs,  of  which  time,  by  God  s kind  ordinance 
has  been  the  benign  consoler— its  days  of  poverty,  which  we  bore,  wh 
endured  it,  to  the  wonder  of  our  sympathising  relatives  looking 
its  precious  rewards  and  blessings,  so  great  that  scaice  . 

whisper  them  to  this  page;  to  speak  of  them,  save  with  iwM«  P 
and  to  One  Ear,  to  which  are  offered  up  the  prayers  and  thanks  of 
men.  To  marry  without  a competence  is  wrong  and  dangerous, 
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doubt,  and  a crime  against  our  social  codes;  but  do  not  scores  of 
thousands  of  our  fellow  beings  commit  the  crime  every  year  with  no 
other  trust  but  in  Heaven,  health,  and  their  labour?  Are  youn<* 
people  entering  into  the  married  life  not  to  take  hope  into  account,  nor 
dare  to  begin  their  housekeeping  until  the  cottage  is  completely  fur- 
nished, the  cellar  and  larder  stocked,  the  cupboard  full  of  plate,  and 
the  strong  box  of  money?  The  increase  and  multiplication  of  the 
world  would  stop,  were  the  laws  which  regulate  the  genteel  part  of  it 
to  be  made  universal.  Our  gentlefolks  tremble  at  the  brink  in  their 
silk  stockings  and  pumps,  and  wait  for  whole  years,  until  they  find  a 
bridge  or  a gilt  barge  to  carry  them  across ; our  poor  do  not  fear  to 
u et  their  bare  feet,  plant  them  in  the  brook,  and  trust  to  fate  and 
strength  to  bear  them  over.  Who  would  like  to  consign  his  daughter 
to  poverty?  Who  would  counsel  his  son  to  undergo  the  countless 
risks  of  poor  married  life,  to  remove  the  beloved  girl  from  comfort 
and  competence,  and  subject  her  to  debt,  misery,  privation,  friendless- 
ness, sickness,  and  the  hundred  gloomy  consequences  of  the  res  angusta, 
domi  ? 1 look  at  my  own  wife  and  ask  her  pardon  for  having 
imposed  a task  so  fraught  with  pain  and  danger  upon  one  so  gentle. 

I think  of  the  trials  she  endured,  and  am  thankful  for  them  aDd  for 
that  unfailing  love  and  constancy  with  which  God  blessed  her  and 
strengthened  her  to  bear  them  all.  On  this  question  of  marriage,  I am 
not  a fair  judge : my  own  was  so  imprudent  and  has  been  so  happy, 
that  I must  not  dare  to  give  young  people  counsel.  I have  endured 
poverty,  but  scarcely  ever  found  it  otherwise  than  tolerable  : had  I not 
undergone  it,  I never  could  have  known  the  kindness  of  friends,  the 
delight  of  gratitude,  the  surprising  joys  and  consolations  which  some- 
times accompany  the  scanty  meal  and  narrow  fire,  and  cheer  the  lon« 
day’s  labour.  This  at  least  is  certain,  in  respect  of  the  lot  of  the 
decent  poor,  that  a great  deal  of  superfluous  pity  is  often  thrown  away 
upon  it.  Good-natured  fine  folks,  who  sometimes  stepped  out  of  the  - 
sunshine  of  their  riches,  into  our  narrow  obscurity,  were  blinded  as  it 
were,  whilst  we  could  see  quite  cheerfully  and  clearly : they  stumbled 
over  obstacles  which  were  none  to  us : they  were  surprised  at  the 
resignation  with  which  we  drank  small-beer,  and  that  we  could  heartily 
say  grace  over  such  very  cold  mutton. 

The  good  General,  my  father-in-law,  had  married  his  Molly,  when  he 
was  a subaltern  of  a foot  regiment,  and  had  a purse  scarce  better 
filled  than  my  own.  They  had  had  their  ups  and  downs  of  fortune. 

I think  (though  my  wife  will  never  confess  to  this  point)  they  had 
married  as  people  could  do  in  their  young  time,  without  previously 
asking  Papa’s  and  Mamma’s  leave.*  At  all  events,  they  were  so  well 
pleased  with  their  own  good  luck  in  matrimony,  that  they  did  not 
grudge  their  children’s,  and  were  by  no  means  frightened  at  the  idea  of 


« ^ edltor  has  looked  through  Bum’s  Registers  of  Fleet  Marriages  without 

tinding  the  names  of  Martin  Lambert  and  Mary  Benson. 
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any  little  hardships  which  we  in  the  course  of  onr  married  life  might 
be  called  upon  to  undergo.  And  I suppose  when  I made  my  own 
pecuniary  statements  to  Mr.  Lambert,  I was  anxious  to  deceive  both  of 
us.  Believing  me  to  be  master  of  a couple  of  thousand  pounds,  he 
went  to  Jamaica  quite  easy  in  his  mind  as  to  his  darling  daughter  s 
comfort  and  maintenance,  at  least  for  some  years  to  come.  After 
paying  the  expenses  of  his  family’s  outfit,  the  worthy  man  went 
away  not  much  richer  than  his  son-in-law : and  a few  trinkets,  and 
some  lace  of  Aunt  Lambert’s,  with  twenty  new  guineas  in  a purse 
which  her  mother  and  sisters  made  for  her,  were  my  Theo  s marriage 
portion.  But  in  valuing  my  stock,  I chose  to  count  aa  a good  debt 
a sum  which  my  honoured  mother  never  could  be  got  to  acknow- 
ledge up  to  the  day  when  the  resolute  old  lady  was  called  to  pay  the 
last  debt  of  all.  The  sums  I had  disbursed  for  her,  she  argued  were 
spent  for  the  improvement  and  maintenance  of  the  estate  "’Inch  was 
to  be  mine  at  her  decease.  What  money  she  could  spare  was  to  be 
for  my  poor  brother,  who  had  nothing,  who  would  never  have  spent 
his  own  means  had  he  not  imagined  himself  to  be  soU>  heir  of  the 
Virginian  Property,  as  he  would  have  been-  the  good  lady  took  care 
to  emphasise  this  point  in  many  of  her  letters— but  for  a half-hours 
accident  of  birth.  He  was  now  distinguishing  himself  in  the  service 
of  his  king  and  country.  To  purchase  his  promotion  was  his  mother  s, 
she  should  suppose  his  brother’s  duty  ! When  I had  finished  my  bar- 
studies  and  my  dramatic  amusements.  Madam  Esmond  informed  me 
that  I was  welcome  to  return  home  and  take  that  place  in  our  colony 
to  which  my  birth  entitled  me.  This  statement,  she  communicated  to  me 
more  than  once  through  Mountain,  and  before  the  news  of  my  marriage 

^There^  n^  need  to  recall  her  expressions  of  maternal  indignation 
when  she  was  informed  of  the  step  I had  taken.  On  the  pacification 
of  Canada,  my  dear  Harry  asked  for  leave  of  absence,  and  dutifufiy 
paid  a visit  to  Virginia.  He  wrote,  describing  his  reception  at.home 
and  the  splendid  entertainments  which  my  mother  made  in  honour  of 
her  son.  Castlewood,  which  she  had  not  inhabited  since  our  departure 

for  Europe,  was  thrown  open  again  to  our  friends  of  the  col°"y ’a 
the  friend  of  Wolfe,  and  the  soldier  of  Quebec,  was  received  by  all  o 
acquaintance  with  every  becoming  honour.  Some  dismal  fiuarrels  to 
be  sure,  ensued,  because  my  brother  persisted  in  mamtaininD  h s 
friendship  with  Colonel  Washington,  of  Mount  Vernon,  whose  praises 
Harry  never  was  tired  of  singing.  Indeed  I allow  the  8®  “ 
every  virtue;  and  in  the  struggles  which  terminated  so  fatally  for 
England  a few  years  since,  I can  admire  as  well  as  his  warmest  faends. 

General  Washington’s  glorious  constancy  and  success.  . 

If  these  battles  between  Harry  and  our  mother  were  frequent,  as,  in 
his  letters,  he  described  them  to  be,  I wondered  for  my  partwhyhe 
should  continue  at  home?  One  reason  naturally  suggested  itself  to 
my  mind,  which  I scarcely  liked  to  communicate  to  Mrs.  Warrington , 
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for  we  had  both  talked  over  our  dear  little  Hetty’s  romantic  attachment 
for  my  brother,  and  wondered  that  he  had  never  discovered  it.  I need 
not  say  I suppose  that  my  gentleman  had  found  some  young  lady  at 
home  more  to  his  taste  than  our  dear  Hester,  and  hence  accounted 
for  his  prolonged  stay  in  Virginia. 

Presently  there  came,  in  a letter  from  him,  not  a full  confession  but 
an  admission  of  this  interesting  fact.  A person  was  described,  not 
named — a Being  all  beauty  and  perfection,  like  other  young  ladies 
under  similar  circumstances.  My  wife  asked  to  see  the  letter  : I could 
not  help  showing  it,  and  handed  it  to  her,  with  a very  sad  face.  To 
my  surprise  she  read  it,  without  exhibiting  any  corresponding  sorrow 
of  her  own. 

“ I have  thought  of  this  before,  my  love,”  I said.  “ I feel  with  you 
for  your  disappointment  regarding  poor  Hetty.” 

“ Ah  ! poor  Hetty,”  says  Theo,  looking  down  at  the  carpet. 

“ It  would  never  have  done,”  says  I. 

“ No — they  would  not  have  been  happy,”  sighs  Theo. 

“ How  strange  he  never  should  have  found  out  her  secret!”  I continued. 

She  looked  me  full  in  the  face  with  an  odd  expression. 

“ Pray,  what  does  that  look  mean  ?”  I asked. 

“ Nothing,  my  dear — nothing  ! only  I am  not  surprised  ! ” says 
Theo,  blushing. 

“ What,”  I ask,  “ can  there  be  another  ? ” 

“ I am  sure  I never  said  so,  George,”  says  the  lady  hurriedly.  “ But 
if  Hetty  has  overcome  her  childish  folly,  ought  we  not  all  to  be  glad  ? 
Do  you  gentlemen  suppose  that  you  only  are  to  fall  in  love  and  grow 
tired,  indeed?  ” 

“ What,”  I say,  with  a strange  commotion  of  my  mind,  “ Do  you 
mean  to  tell  me,  Theo,  that  you  ever  cared  for  any  one  but  me  ? ” 

“ 0 George  ! ” she  whimpers,  “ When  I was  at  school,  there  was — 
there  was  one  of  the  boys  of  Doctor  Backhouse’s  school,  who  sate  in 
the  loft  next  to  us  ; and  I thought  he  had  lovely  eyes,  and  I was  so 
shocked  when  I recognised  him  behind  the  counter  at  Mr.  Grigg’s, 
the  mercer’s,  when  I went  to  buy  a cloak  for  baby,  and  I wanted  to  tell 
you,  my  dear,  and  I did’nt  know  how  ! ” 

I went  to  see  this  creature  with  the  lovely  eyes,  having  made  my 
wife  describe  the  fellow’s  dress  to  me,  and  I saw  a little  bandy-legged 
wretch  in  a blue  camlet  coat,  with  his  red  hair  tied  with  a dirty  ribbon, 
about  whom  I forbore  generously  even  to  reproach  my  wife ; nor  will 
she  ever  know  that  I have  looked  at  the  fellow,  until  she  reads  the 
confession  in  this  page.  If  our  wives  saw  us  as  we  are,  I thought, 
would  they  love  us  as  they  do?  Are  we  as  much  mistaken  in  them, 
as  they  in  us  ? I look  into  one  candid  face  at  least,  and  think  it 
never  has  deceived  me. 

Lest  I should  encourage  my  young  people  to  an  imitation  of  my 
own  imprudence,  I will  not  tell  them  with  how  small  a capital  Mrs. 
Theo  and  I commenced  life.  The  unfortunate  tragedy  brought  us 
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nothing;  though  the  reviewers,  since  its  publication  of  late,  have 
spoken  not  unfavourably  as  to  its  merits,  and  Mr.  Kemble  himself  has 
done  me  the  honour  to  commend  it.  Our  kind  friend  Lord  Wrotham, 
was  for  having  the  piece  published  by  subscription,  and  sent  me  a bank 
note,  with  a request  that  I would  let  him  have  a hundred  copies 
for  his  friends;  but  I was  always  averse  to  that  method  of  levying 
money,  and,  preferring  my  poverty  sine  dote , locked  up  my  manuscript, 
with  my  poor  girl’s  verses  inserted  at  the  first  page.  I know  not  why 
the  piece  should  have  given  such  offence  at  court,  except  for  the  fact 
than  an  actor  who  had  run  off  with  an  earl’s  daughter,  performed  a 
principal  part  in  the  play  ; but  1 was  told  that  sentiments,  which  I 
had  put  into  the  mouths  of  some  of  the  Indian  characters  (who  were 
made  to  declaim  against  ambition,  the  British  desire  of  rule,  and  so 
forth),  were  pronounced  dangerous  and  unconstitutional;  so  that  the 
little  hope  of  royal  favour,  which  I might  have  had,  was  quite  taken 
away  from  me. 

What  was  to  be  done?  A few  months  after  the  failure  ol  the 
tragedy,  as  I counted  up  the  remains  of  my  fortune  (the  calculation 
was  not  long  or  difficult),  I came  to  the  conclusion,  that  I must  beat 
a retreat  out  of  my  pretty  apartments  in  Bloomsbury,  and  so  gave 
warning  to  our  good  landlady,  informing  her  that  my  wife’s  health 
required  that  we  should  have  lodgings  in  the  country.  But  we  went 
no  farther  than  Lambeth,  our  faithful  Gumbo  and  Molly  following  us  ; 
and  here,  though  as  poor  as  might  be,  we  were  waited  on  by  a maid 
and  a lackey  in  livery,  like  any  folks  of  condition.  You  may  be  sure 
kind  relatives  cried  out  against  our  extravagance  ; indeed,  are  they  not 
the  people  who  find  our  faults  out  for  us,  and  proclaim  them  to  the 
rest  of  the  world  ? 

Returning  home  from  London  one  day,  whither  I had  been  on  a 
visit  to  some  booksellers,  1 recognised  the  family  arms  and  livery  on 
a grand  gilt  chariot  which  stood  before  a public-house  near  to  our 
lodgings.  A few  loitering  inhabitants  were  gathered  round  the  splendid 
vehicle,  and  looking  with  awe  at  the  footmen,  resplendent  in  the  sun, 
and  quaffing  blazing  pots  of  beer.  I found  my  lady  Castlewood  seated 
opposite  to  my  wife  in  our  little  apartment  (whence  we  had  a very 
bright  pleasant  prospect  of  the  river  covered  with  barges  and  wherries, 
and  the  ancient  towers  and  trees  of  the  Archbishop’s  palace  and  garden), 
and  Mrs.  Theo,  who  has  a very  droll  way  of  describing  persons  and 
scenes,  narrated  to  me  all  the  particulars  of  her  ladyship’s  conver- 
sation, when  she  took  her  leave.  . . 

“ I have  been  here  this  ever-so-long,”  says  the  Countess,  “gossiping 
with  cousin  Theo,  while  you  have  been  away  at  the  coffee-house,  I 
dare  say  making  merry  with  your  friends,  and  drinking  your  punch 
and  coffee.  Guess  she  must  find  it  rather  lonely  here,  with  nothing 
to  do  but  work  them  little  caps  and  hem  them  frocks.  Never  mind, 
dear ; reckon  you’ll  soon  have  a companion  who  will  amuse  you  when 
Cousin  George  is  away  at  his  coffee-house  ! What  a nice  lodging  you 
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have  got  here,  I do  declare  ! Our  new  house  which  we  have  took  is 
twenty  times  as  big,  and  covered  with  gold  from  top  to  bottom ; but  I 
like  this  quite  as  well.  Bless  you  ! being  rich  is  no  better  than  being 
poor.  When  we  lived  to  Albany,  and  I did  most  all  the  work  myself, 
scoured  the  rooms,  biled  the  kettle,  helped  the  wash,  and  all,  I was  just 
as  happy  as  I am  now.  We  only  had  one  old  negro  to  keep  the  store. 
Why  don  t you  sell  Gumbo,  Cousin  George  ? He  ain’t  no  use  here 
idling  and  dawdling  about,  and  making  love  to  the  servant  girl.  Fogh ! 
guess  they  ain’t  particular,  these  English  people ! ” So  she  talked, 
rattling  on  with  perfect  good  humour,  until  her  hour  for  departure 
came ; when  she  produced  a fine  repeating  watch,  and  said  it  was  time 
for  her  to  pay  a call  upon  her  Majesty  at  Buckingham  House.  , “ And 
mind  you  come  to  us,  George,”  says  her  ladyship,  waving  a little 
parting  hand  out  of  the  gilt  coach,  “ Theo  and  I have  settled  all 
about  it ! ” 

“ Here,  at  least,”  said  I,  when  the  laced  footmen  had  clambered  up 
behind  the  carriage,  and  our  magnificent  little  patroness  had  left  us  ; — 
“ here  is  one  who  is  not  afraid  of  our  poverty,  nor  ashamed  to 
remember  her  own.” 

“ Ashamed!  ” said  Theo,  resuming  her  lilliputian  needlework.  “ To 
do  her  justice,  she  would  make  herself  at  home  in  any  kitchen  or 
palace  in  the  world.  She  has  given  me  and  Molly  twenty  lessons  in 
house-keeping.  She  says,  when  she  was  at  home  to  Albany,  she 
roasted,  baked,  swept  the  house,  and  milked  the  cow.”  (Madam  Theo 
pronounced  the  word  cow  archly  in  our  American  way,  and  imitated 
her  ladyship’s  accent  very  divertingly.) 

“ And  she  has  no  pride,”  I added.  “ It  was  good-natured  of  her  to 
ask  us  to  dine  with  her  and  my  lord.  When  will  Uncle  Warrington 
ever  think  of  offering  us  a crust  again,  or  a glass  of  his  famous  beer  ? ” 

“ Yes,  it  was  not  ill-natured  to  invite  us,”  says  Theo  slyly.  “ But, 
my  dear,  you  don’t  know  all  the  conditions  ! ” And  then  my  wife,  still 
imitating  the  Countess’s  manner,  laughingly  informed  me  what  these 
conditions  were.  “ She  took  out  her  pocket-book,  and  told  me,”  says 
Theo,  “ what  days  she  was  engaged  abroad  and  at  home.  On  Monday 
she  received  a Duke  and  a Duchess,  with  several  other  members  of  my 
lord  s house,  and  their  ladies.  On  Tuesday  came  more  earls,  two 
bishops,  and  an  ambassador;  ‘of  course  you  won’t  come  on  them  days?’ 
says  the  Countess  ; ‘now  you  are  so  poor,  you  know,  that  fine  company 
ain  t no  good  for  you.  Lord  bless  you ! father  never  dines  on  our 
company  days  ! he  don’t  like  it ; he  takes  a bit  of  cold  meat  anyways.* 
On  which,”  says  Theo  laughing,  “ I told  her  that  Mr.  Warrington  did 
not  care  for  any  but  the  best  of  company,  and  proposed  that  she 
should  ask  us  on  some  day  when  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  dined 
with  her,  and  his  Grace  must  give  us  a lift  home  in  his  coach  to 
Lambeth.  And  she  is  an  economical  little  person  too,”  continues 
Theo,  “ ‘ I thought  of  bringing  with  me  some  of  my  baby’s  caps  and 
things,  which  his  Lordship  has  outgrown  ’em,  but  they  may  be  wanted 
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again,  you  know,  my  dear.’  And  so  we  lose  that  addition  to  our  ward- 
robe,” says  Theo  smiling,  “ and  Molly  and  I must  do  our  best  without 
her  ladyship’s  charity.  * When  people  are  poor,  they  are  poor,’  the 
Countess  said,  with  her  usual  outspokenness,  * and  must  get  on 
the  best  they  can.  What  we  shall  do  for  that  poor  Maria,  good- 
ness only  knows ! we  can’t  ask  her  to  see  us  as  we  can  you,  though 
you  are  so  poor : but  an  earl’s  daughter  to  marry  a play-actor  ! la,  my 
dear,  it’s  dreadful ; his  Majesty  and  the  Princess  have  both  spoken  of  it ! 
Every  other  noble  family  in  this  kingdom  as  has  ever  heard  of  it  pities 
us  ; though  I have  a plan  for  helping  those  poor  unhappy  people,  and 
have  sent  down  Simons,  my  groom  of  the  chambers,  to  tell  them  on  it.’ 
This  plan  was,  that  Hagan,  who  had  kept  almost  all  his  terms  at 
Dublin  College,  should  return  thither  and  take  his  degree,  and  enter 
into  holy  orders,  ‘ when  we  will  provide  him  with  a chaplaincy  at  home, 
you  know,’  Lady  Castlewood  added.”  And  I may  mention  here,  that 
this  benevolent  plan  was  executed  a score  of  months  later  ; when  I was 
enabled  myself  to  be  of  service  to  Mr.  Hagan,  who  was  one  of  the 
kindest  and  best  of  our  friends  during  our  own  time  of  want  and 
distress,  Castlewood  then  executed  his  promise  loyally  enough,  got 
orders  and  a colonial  appointment  for  Hagan,  who  distinguished 
himself  both  as  soldier  and  preacher,  as  we  shall  presently  hear ; but 
not  a guinea  did  his  lordship  spare  to  aid  either  his  sister  or  his 
kinsman  in  their  trouble.  I never  asked  him,  thank  Heaven,  to  assist 
me  in  my  own ; though,  to  do  him  justice,  no  man  could  express 
himself  more  amiably,  and  with  a joy  which  I believe  was  quite 
genuine,  when  my  days  of  poverty  were  ended. 

As  for  my  Uncle  Warrington,  and  his  virtuous  wife  and  daughters, 
let  me  do  them  justice  likewise,  and  declare  that  throughout  my 
period  of  trial,  their  sorrow  at  my  poverty  was  consistent  and  unva- 
rying. I still  had  a few  acquaintances  who  saw  them,  and  of  course 
(as  friends  will)  brought  me  a report  of  their  opinions  and  conversation  ; 
and  I never  could  hear  that  my  relatives  had  uttered  one  single  good 
word  about  me  or  my  wife.  They  spoke  even  of  my  tragedy  as  a 
crime — I was  accustomed  to  hear  that  sufficiently  maligned — of  the 
author  as  a miserable  reprobate,  for  ever  reeling  about  Grub  Street,  in 
rags  and  squalor.  They  held  me  out  no  hand  of  help.  My  poor  wife 
might  cry  in  her  pain,  but  they  had  no  twopence  to  bestow  upon  her. 
They  went  to  church  a half  dozen  times  in  the  week.  They  subscribed 
to  many  public  charities.  Their  tribe  was  known  eighteen  hundred 
years  ago,  and  will  flourish  as  long  as  men  endure.  They  will  still 
thank  Heaven  that  they  are  not  as  other  folks  are;  and  leave  the 
wounded  and  miserable  to  other  succour. 

I don’t  care  to  recall  the  dreadful  doubts  and  anxieties  which  began 
to  beset  me  ; the  plan  after  plan  which  I tried,  and  in  which  I failed, 
for  procuring  work  and  adding  to  our  dwindling  stock  of  money.  I 
bethought  me  of  my  friend  Mr.  Johnson,  and  when  I think  of  the  eager 
kindness  with  which  he  received  me,  am  ashamed  of  some  pert  speeches 
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which  I own  to  have  made  regarding  his  manners  and  behaviour.  I 
told  my  story  and  difficulties  to  him,  the  circumstance  of  my  marriage, 
and  the  prospects  before  me.  He  would  not  for  a moment  admit  they 
were  gloomy,  or,  si  male  nunc , that  they  would  continue  to  be  so. — I 
had  before  me  the  chances,  certainly  very  slender,  of  a place  in 
England  ; the  inheritance  which  must  be  mine  in  the  course  of  nature, 
or  at  any  rate  would  fall  to  the  heir  I was  expecting.  I had  a small 
stock  of  money  for  present  actual  necessity — a possibility,  “ though,  to 
he  free  with  you,  sir,”  (says  he)  “after  the  performance  of  your  tragedy, 
I doubt  whether  nature  has  endowed  you  with  those  peculiar  qualities 
which  are  necessary  for  achieving  a remarkable  literary  success  ” — and 
finally  a submission  to  the  maternal  rule,  and  a return  to  Virginia,  where 
plenty  and  a home  were  always  ready  for  me.  “ Why,  sir ! ” he  cried, 
“ such  a sum  as  you  mention  would  have  been  a fortune  to  me  when  I 
began  the  world,  and  my  friend  Mr.  Goldsmith  would  set  up  a coach 
and  six  on  it.  With  youth,  hope,  to-day,  and  a couple  of  hundred 
pounds  in  cash — no  young  fellow  need  despair.  Think,  sir,  you  have 
a year  at  least  before  me,  and  who  knows  what  may  chance  between 
now  and  then.  Why,  sir,  your  relatives  here  may  provide  for  you,  or 
you  may  succeed  to  your  Virginian  property,  or  you  may  come  into  a 
fortune  i ” I did  not  in  the  course  of  that  year,  but  he  did.  My  Lord 
Bute  gave  Mr.  Johnson  a pension,  which  set  all  Grub  Street  in  a 
fury  against  the  recipient,  who,  to  be  sure,  had  published  his  own 
not  very  flattering  opinion  upon  pensions  and  pensioners. 

Nevertheless,  he  did  not  altogether  discourage  my  literary  projects, 
promised  to  procure  me  work  from  the  booksellers,  and  faithfully 
performed  that  kind  promise.  “But,”  says  he,  “ sir,  you  must  not  appear 
amongst  them  in  forma  pauperis.  Have  you  never  a friend’s  coach 
in  which  we  can  ride  to  see  them  ? You  must  put  on  your  best  laced 
hat  and  waistcoat ; and  we  must  appear,  sir,  as  if  you  were  doing  them 
a favour.”  This  stratagem  answered,  and  procured  me  respect  enough 
at  the  first  visit  or  two  : but  when  the  booksellers  knew  that  I wanted 
to  be  paid  for  my  work,  their  backs  refused  to  bend  any  more,  and  they 
treated  me  with  a familiarity  which  I could  ill  stomach.  I overheard 
one  of  them,  who  had  been  a footman,  say — “ 0 it’s  Pocahontas,  is  it? 
let  him  wait.”  And  he  told  his  boy  to  say  as  much  to  me.  “ Wait, 
sir ! ” says  I,  fuming  with  rage  and  putting  my  head  into  his  parlour, 
“ I’m  not  accustomed  to  waiting,  but  I have  heard  you  are.”  And 
I strode  out  of  the  shop  into  Pall  Mall  in  a mighty  fluster. 

And  yet  Mr.  D.  was  in  the  right.  I came  to  him,  if  not  to  ask  a 
favour,  at  any  rate  to  propose  a bargain,  and  surely  it  was  my  business 
to  wait  his  time  and  convenience.  In  more  fortunate  days  I asked  the 
gentleman’s  pardon,  and  the  kind  author  of  the  Muse  in  Livery  was 
instantly  appeased. 

1 was  more  prudent,  or  Mr.  Johnson  more  fortunate,  in  an  application 
elsewhere,  and  Mr.  Johnson  procured  me  a little  work  from  the  book- 
sellers in  translating  from  foreign  languages,  of  which  I happen  to  know 
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two  or  three.  By  a hard  day’s  labour  I could  earn  a few  shillings  ; so 
few  that  a week’s  work  would  hardly  bring  me  a guinea  : and  that  was 
flung  to  me  with  insolent  patronage  by  the  low  hucksters  who  employed 
me.  I can  put  my  Anger  upon  two  or  three  magazine-articles  written 
at  this  period,*  and  paid  for  with  a few  wretched  shillings,  which 
papers  as  I read  them  awaken  in  me  the  keenest  pangs  of  bitter 
remembrance.  I recall  the  doubts  and  fears  which  agitated  me,  see  the 
dear  wife  nursing  her  infant  and  looking  up  into  my  face  with  hypo- 
critical smiles  that  vainly  try  to  mask  her  alarm : the  struggles  of 
pride  are  fought  over  again : the  wounds  under  which  T smarted, 
re-open.  There  are  some  acts  of  injustice  committed  against  me  which 
I don’t  know  how  to  forgive ; and  which,  whenever  I think  of  them, 
awaken  in  me  the  same  feelings  of  revolt  and  indignation.  The  gloom 
and  darkness  gather  over  me — till  they  are  relieved  by  a reminiscence 
of  that  love  and  tenderness  which  through  all  gloom  and  darkness  have 
been  my  light  and  consolation. 

* Mr.  George  Warrington,  of  the  Upper  Temple,  says  he  remembers  a book,  con- 
taining his  grandfather’s  book-plate,  in  which  were  pasted  various  extracts  from 
reviews  and  newspapers  in  an  old  type,  and  lettered  outside  Les  Chained  de  V Esclavage. 
These  were  no  doubt  the  contributions  above  mentioned ; but  the  volume  has  not 
been  found,  either  in  the  town-house  or  in  the  library  at  Warrington  Manor.  The 
editor,  by  the  way,  is  not  answerable  for  a certain  inconsistency,  which  may  be 
remarked  in  the  narrative.  The  writer  says,  p.  265,  that  he  speaks  “without 
bitterness”  of  past  times,  and  presently  falls  into  a fury  with  them.  The  same 
manner  of  forgiving  our  enemies  is  not  uncommon  in  the  present  century. 
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CHAPTER  XXXIV. 

MILES’S  MOIDORE. 

ITTLE  Miles  made  his  appear- 
ance in  this  world  within  a few 
days  of  the  gracious  Prince 
who  commands  his  regiment. 
Illuminations  and  cannonading 
saluted  the  royal  George’s  birth, 
multitudes  were  admitted  to  see 
him  as  he  lay  behind  a gilt 
railing  at  the  Palace  with  noble 
nurses  watching  over  him.  Few 
nurses  guarded  the  cradle  of  our 
little  Prince:  no  courtiers,  no 
faithful  retainers  saluted  it  ex- 
cept our  trusty  Gumbo  and  kind 
Molly,  who  to  be  sure  loved  and 
admired  the  little  heir  of  my 
poverty  as  loyally  as  our  hearts 
could  desire.  Why  was  our  boy 
not  named  George  like  the  other 
paragon  just  mentioned,  and  like 
liis  father?  I gave  him  the 
name  of  a little  scapegrace  of  my  family,  a name  which  many  gene- 
rations of  Warringtons  had  borne  likewise,  but  my  poor  little  Miles’ 
love  and  kindness  touched  me  at  a time  when  kindness  and  love  were 
rare  from  those  of  my  own  blood,  and  Theo  and  I agreed  that  our  child 
should  be  called  after  that  single  little  friend  of  my  paternal  race. 

We  wrote  to  acquaint  our  royal  parents  with  the  auspicious  event, 
and  bravely  inserted  the  child’s  birth  in  the  “ Daily  Advertiser,”  and  the 
place.  Church  Street,  Lambeth,  where  he  was  born.  “ My  dear,”  says 
Aunt  Bernstein,  writing  to  me  in  reply  to  my  announcement,  “ how 
could  you  point  out  to  all  the  world  that  you  live  in  such  a trou  as  that 
in  which  you  have  buried  yourself?  I kiss  the  little  Mamma,  and  send 
a remembrance  for  the  child.”  This  remembrance  was  a fine  silk 
coverlid,  with  a lace  edging  fit  for  a prince.  It  was  not  very  useful : 
the  price  of  the  lace  would  have  served  us  much  better,  but  Theo  and 
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Molly  were  delighted  with  the  present,  and  my  eldest  son’s  cradle  had 
a cover  as  fine  as  any  nobleman’s. 

Good  Dr.  Heberden  came  over  several  times  to  visit  my  wife,  and 
see  that  all  things  went  well.  He  knew  and  recommended  to  us  a 
surgeon  in  the  vicinage,  who  took  charge  of  her : luckily,  my  dear 
patient  needed  little  care,  beyond  that  which  our  landlady  and  her  own 
trusty  attendant  could  readily  afford  her.  Again  our  humble  precinct 
was  adorned  with  the  gilded  apparition  of  Lady  Castlewood’s  chariot 
wheels ; she  brought  a pot  of  jelly,  which  she  thought  Theo  might 
like,  and  which,  no  doubt,  had  been  served  at  one  of  her  ladyship  s 
banqtfets  on  a previous  day.  And  she  told  us  of  all  the  ceremonies  at 
Court,  and  of  the  splendour  and  festivities  attending  the  birth  of  the 
august  heir  to  the  crown.  Our  good  Mr.  Johnson  happened  to  pay  me 
a visit  on  one  of  those  days  when  my  lady  Countess*  carriage  flamed 
up  to  our  little  gate.  He  was  not  a little  struck  by  her  magnificence, 
and  made  her  some  bows,  which  were  more  respectful  than  graceful. 
She  called  me  cousin  very  affably,  and  helped  to  transfer  the  present  of 
jelly  from  her  silver  dish  into  our  crockery  pan  with  much  benignity. 
The  Doctor  tasted  the  sweetmeat,  and  pronounced  it  to  be  excellent. 
“ The  great,  sir,”  says  he,  “ are  fortunate  in  every  way.  They  can 
engage  the  most  skilful  practitioners  of  the  culinary  art,  as  they  can 
assemble  the  most  amiable  wits  round  their  table.  If,  as  you  think, 
sir,  and,  from  the  appearance  of  the  dish  your  suggestion  at  least  is 
plausible,  this  sweetmeat  may  have  appeared  already  at  his  Lordship’s 
table,  it  has  been  there  in  good  company.  It  has  quivered  under  the 
eyes  of  celebrated  beauties,  it  has  been  tasted  by  ruby  lips,  it  has 
divided  the  attention  of  the  distinguished  company,  with  fruits,  tarts, 
and  creams,  which  I make  no  doubt  were  like  itself  delicious.”  And  so 
saying,  the  good  Doctor  absorbed  a considerable  portion  of  Lady 
Castlewood’s  benefaction ; though  as  regards  the  epithet  delicious  I am 
bound  to  say,  that  my  poor  wife,  after  tasting  the  jelly,  put  it  away 
from  her  as  not  to  her  liking ; and  Molly,  flinging  up  her  head,  de- 
clared it  was  mouldy. 

My  boy  enjoyed  at  least  the  privilege  of  having  an  earl’s  daughter 
for  his  godmother ; for  this  office  was  performed  by  his  cousin,  our 
poor  Lady  Maria,  whose  kindness  and  attention  to  the  mother  and  the 
infant  were  beyond  all  praise ; and  who,  having  lost  her  own  solitary 
chance  for  maternal  happiness,  yearned  over  our  child  in  a manner 
not  a little  touching  to  behold.  Captain  Miles  is  a mighty  fine 
gentleman,  and  his  uniforms  of  the  Prince’s  Hussars,  as  splendid 
as  any  that  ever  bedizened  a soldier  of  fashion  ; but  he  hath  too  good 
a heart,  and  is  too  true  a gentleman,  let  us  trust,  not  to  be  thankful 
when  he  remembers  that  his  own  infant  limbs  were  dressed  in  some 
of  the  little  garments  which  had  been  prepared  for  the  poor  player’s 
child.  Sampson  christened  him  in  that  very  Chapel  in  Southwark, 
where  our  marriage  ceremony  had  been  performed.  Never  were  the 
words  of  the  prayer-book  more  beautifully  and  impressively  read  than 
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by  the  celebrant  of  the  service;  except  at  its  end,  when  his  voice 
failed  him,  and  he  and  the  rest  of  the  little  congregation  were  fain  to 
wipe  their  eyes.  “ Mr.  Garrick  himself,  sir,”  says  Hagan,  “ could  not 
have  read  those  words  so  nobly.  I am  sure  little  innocent  never 
entered  the  world  accompanied  by  wishes  and  benedictions  more  tender 
and  sincere.” 

And  now  I have  not  told  how  it  chanced  that  the  captain  came  by 
his  name  of  Miles.  A couple  of  days  before  his  christening,  when  as 
yet,  I believe,  it  was  intended  that  our  first-born  should  bear  his  father’s 
name,  a little  patter  of  horse’s  hoofs  comes  galloping  up  to  our  gate ; 
and  who  should  pull  at  the  bell  but  young  Miles,  our  cousin  ? I fear 
he  had  disobeyed  his  parents  when  he  galloped  away  on  that  undutiful 
journey. 

“ You  know,”  says  he,  “ Cousin  Harry  gave  me  my  little  horse : 
and  I can’t  help  liking  you,  because  you  are  so  like  Harry,  and 
because  they’re  always  saying  things  of  you  at  home,  and  it’s  a shame ; 
and  I have  brought  my  whistle  and  coral  that  my  godmamma  Lady 
Suckling  gave  me,  for  your  little  boy ; and  if  you’re  so  poor,  Cousin 
George,  here’s  my  gold  moidore,  and  it’s  worth  ever  so  much,  and  it’s 
no  use  to  me,  because  I mayn’t  spend  it,  you  know.” 

We  took  the  boy  up  to  Theo  in  her  room  (he  mounted  the  stair  in 
his  little  tramping  boots,  of  which  he  was  very  proud) ; and  Theo 
kissed  him,  and  thanked  him ; and  his  moidore  has  been  in  her 
purse  from  that  day. 

My  mother,  writing  through  her  ambassador  as  usual,  informed  me 
of  her  royal  surprise  and  displeasure  on  learning  that  my  son  had  been 
christened  Miles — a name  not  known,  at  least  in  the  Esmond  family. 
I did  not  care  to  tell  the  reason  at  the  time  ; but  when,  in  after  years, 
I told  Madam  Esmond  how  my  boy  came  by  his  name,  I saw  a tear 
roll  down  her  wrinkled  cheek,  and  I heard  afterwards  that  she  had 
asked  Gumbo  many  questions  about  the  boy  who  gave  his  name  to  our 
Miles:  our  Miles  Gloriosus  of  Pall  Mall,  Valenciennes,  Almack’s, 
Brighton. 


CHAPTER  XXXV. 

TROUBLES  AND  CONSOLATIONS. 


N our  early  days  at  home,  when 
Harry  and  I used  to  be  so  undu- 
tiful  to  our  tutor,  who  would  have 
thought  that  Mr.  Esmond  Warring- 
ton of  Virginia  would  turn  Bear- 
leader himself  ? My  mother  (when 
we  came  together  again)  never  could 
be  got  to  speak  directly  of  this 
period  of  my  life  : but  would  allude 
to  it  as  ‘ that  terrible  time,  my 
love,  which  I can’t  bear  to  think  of,’ 
‘those  dreadful  years  when  there 
was  difference  between  us,’  and  so 
forth,  and  though  my  pupil,  a worthy 
and  grateful  man,  sent  me  out  to 
Jamestown  several  barrels  of  that 
liquor  by  which  his  great  fortune 
was  made,  Madame  Esmond  spoke 
of  him  as  ‘ your  friend  in  England,’ 

‘ your  wealthy  Lambeth  friend,’  &c., 
but  never  by  his  name ; nor  did 
she  ever  taste  a drop  of  his  beer.  We  brew  our  own  too  at  War- 
rington Manor,  but  our  good  Mr.  Foker  never  fails  to  ship  to  Ipswich 
every  year  a couple  of  butts  of  his  entire.  His  son  is  a young  sprig 
of  fashion,  and  has  married  an  Earl’s  daughter,  the  father  is  a very 
worthy  and  kind  gentleman,  and  it  is  to  the  luck  of  making  his  acquaint- 
ance that  I owe  the  receipt  of  some  of  the  most  welcome  guineas  that 
ever  I received  in  my  life. 

It  was  not  so  much  the  sum,  as  the  occupation  and  hope  given  me 
by  the  office  of  Governor,  which  I took  on  myself,  which  were  then  so 
precious  to  me.  Mr.  F.’s  Brewery  (the  site  has  since  been  changed) 
then  stood  near  to  Pedlar’s  Acre  in  Lambeth : and  the  surgeon  who 
attended  my  wife  in  her  confinement,  likewise  took  care  of  the  wealthy 
brewer’s  family.  He  was  a Bavarian,  originally  named  Yoelker.  Mr. 
Lance  the  surgeon,  I suppose,  made  him  acquainted  with  my  name 
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and  history.  The  worthy  Doctor  would  smoke  many  a pipe  of  Virginia 
in  my  garden,  and  had  conceived  an  attachment  for  me  and  my 
family.  He  brought  his  patron  to  my  house  : and  when  Mr.  F.  found 
that  I had  a smattering  of  his  language,  and  could  sing  * Prinz  Eugen 
the  noble  Ritter  ’ (a  song  that  my  grandfather  had  brought  home  from 
the  Marlborough  Wars),  the  German  conceived  a great  friendship  for 
me : his  lady  put  her  chair  and  her  chariot  at  Mrs.  Warrington’s 
service ; his  little  daughter  took  a prodigious  fancy  to  our  baby  (and 
to  do  him  justice,  the  Captain,  who  is  as  ugly  a fellow  now  as  ever 
wore  a queue,*  was  beautiful  as  an  infant) : and  his  son  and  heir, 
Master  Foker,  being  much  maltreated  at  Westminster  School  because 
of  his  father’s  profession  of  brewer,  the  parents  asked  if  I would  tak# 
charge  of  him  ; and  paid  me  a not  insufficient  sum  for  superintending 
his  education. 

Mr.  F.  was  a shrewd  man  of  business,  and  as  he  and  his  family 
really  interested  themselves  in  me  and  mine,  I laid  all  my  pecuniary 
affairs  pretty  unreservedly  before  him ; and  my  statement,  he  was 
pleased  to  say,  augmented  the  respect  and  regard  which  he  felt  for 
me.  He  laughed  at  our  stories  of  the  aid  which  my  noble  relatives 
had  given  me — my  aunt’s  coverlid,  my  Lady  Castlewood’s  mouldy  jelly, 
Lady  Warrington’s  contemptuous  treatment  of  us.  But  he  wept  many 
tears  over  the  story  of  little  Miles’s  moidore ; and  as  for  Sampson  and 
Hagan,  “ I wow,”  says  he,  “ dey  shall  have  so  much  beer  als  ever  dey 
can  drink.”  He  sent  his  wife  to  call  upon  Lady  Maria,  and  treated  her 
with  the  utmost  respect  and  obsequiousness,  whenever  she  came  to 
visit  him.  It  was  with  Mr.  Foker  that  Lady  Maria  stayed  when 
Hagan  went  to  Dublin  to  complete  his  college  terms  ; and  the  good 
brewer’s  purse  also  ministered  to  our  friend’s  wants  and  supplied  his 
outfit. 

When  Mr.  Foker  came  fully  to  know  my  own  affairs  and  position,  he 
was  pleased  to  speak  of  me  with  terms  of  enthusiasm,  and  as  if  my 
conduct  showed  some  extraordinary  virtue.  I have  said  how  my 
mother  saved  money  for  Harry,  and  how  the  two  were  in  my  debt. 
But  when  Harry  spent  money,  he  spent  it  fancying  it  to  be  his  ; Madam 
Esmond  never  could  be  made  to  understand  she  was  dealing  hardly 
with  me — the  money  was  paid  and  gone,  and  there  was  an  end  of  it. 
Now,  at  the  end  of  ’62,  I remember  Harry  sent  over  a considerable 
remittance  for  the  purchase  of  his  promotion,  begging  me  at  the; same 
time  to  remember  that  he  was  in  my  debt,  and  to  draw  on  his  agents  if 
I had  any  need.  He  did  not  know  how  great  the  need  was,  or  how  my 
little  capital  had  been  swallowed. 

Well,  to  take  my  brother’s  money  would  delay  his  promotion,  and  I 
naturally  did  not  draw  on  him,  though  I own  I was  tempted ; nor, 
knowing  my  dear  General  Lambert’s  small  means,  did  I care  to 
impoverish  him  by  asking  for  supplies.  These  simple  acts  of  for- 

* The  very  image  of  the  Squire  at  30,  everybody  says  so.  M.W.  (Note  in  the  MS.) 
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bearance  my  worthy  brewer  must  choose  to  consider  as  instances  of 
eXd  virtL  And  what  does  my  gentleman  do  but  wnte  pnvately 
to  my  brother  in  America,  lauding  me  and  my  wife  as  the  mo 
admirable  of  human  beings,  and  call  upon  Madame  de  Bernstem 
who  never  told  me  of  his  visit  indeed,  but  who,  I perceived  about  this 
time  treated  us  with  singular  respect  and  gentleness,  that  suip 
me  in  one  whom  I could  not  but  consider  as  selfish  and  worldly.  In 
after  days  I remember  asking  him  how  he  had  gamed  admission  to 
the  Baroness?  He  laughed De  Baroness ! says  he,  1 knew  de 
Baron  when  he  was  a walet  at  Munich,  and  I was  a brewei-apprent  c . 

I think  our  family  had  best  not  be  too  curious  about  our  uncle  the 

B Thus,  the  part  of  my  life  which  ought  to  have  been  most  melan- 
cholv,  was  in  truth  made  pleasant  by  many  fnends  happy  circum- 
stances,  and  strokes  of  lucky  fortune.  The  hear  I led  was  a doc  le 
little  cub,  and  danced  to  my  piping  very  readily.  Bettei  to  lead  lnm 
about,  than  to  bang  round  booksellers’  doors,  or  wait  the  pleas 
or  caprice  of  managers  ! My  wife  and  I,  during  our  exile,  as  we  may 
call  it,  spent  very  many  pleasant  evenings  with  these  kind  friends  and 
benefactors.  Nor  w-ere  we  without  intellectual  enjoymen  s , 

Foker  and  Mrs.  Warrington  sang  finely  together ; and,  sometimes  when 
I was  in  the  mood,  I read  my  own  play  of  Pocahontas  to  this  friendly 
audience,  in  a manner  better  than  Hagan’s  own,  Mr.  Foker  was  pleased 

t0  After  that  little  escapade  of  Miles  Warrington,  junior,  I saw  nothing 
of  him  and  heard  of  my  paternal  relatives  but  rarely.  Sir  Miles  was 
assiduous  at  Court  (as  I believe  he  would  have  been  at  Nero  s)  and  I 
laughed  one  day  when  Mr.  Folcer  told  me  ^ 

’Change  “that  they  were  going  to  make  my  uncle  a Beer.  „ 

savs  I in  wonder.  “ Can’t  you  understand  de  vort,  ven  I say  it,  says 
tett,;,o7d  gentium--.  "Veil,  veil  . Lot!"  Sir  Mile,  mdeed 
the  obedient  humble  servant  of  the  minister,  whoever  he  might  be.  I 
am  surprised  he  did  not  speak  English  with  a Scotch  accent  dunng  the 
first  favourite’s  brief  reign.  I saw  him  and  his  wife  comin0  fiom 
court,  where  Mrs.  Claypool  was  presented  to  her  Majesty  on  liei 
Zriage.  I h«d  m,  1M«  bo,  on  m,  -boulder.  M,  uu*  «»d 
stared  resolutely  at  me  from  their  gilt  coach  window.  The  footmen 
looked  blank  over  their  nosegays.  Had  I worn  the  Fairy  s cap  mid 
been  invisible,  my  father’s  brother  could  not  have  passed  me  with  less 

We  did  not  avail  ourselves  much,  or  often,  of  that  queer  invitation 
of  Lady  Castlewood,  to  go  and  drink  tea,  and  sup  with  her  kaysip, 
when  there  was  no  other  company.  Old  Yanden  Bosch,  howe 
shrewd  his  intellect,  and  great  his  skill  in  making  a fo'-tune  vvas  not 
amusing  in  conversation,  except  to  his  daughter,  who  talked  household 
and  city  matters,  bulling  and  bearing  raising  an* 
stock  and  so  forth,  quite  as  keenly  and  shrewdly  as  her  father.  IS 
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was  my  Lord  Castlewood  often  at  home,  or  much  missed  by  his  wife 
when  absent,  or  very  much  at  ease  in  the  old  father’s  company.  The 
countess  told  all  this  to  my  wife  in  her  simple  way,  “ Guess,”  says  she, 
my  lord  and  father  don  t pull  well  together  nohow.  Guess  my  lord 
is  always  wanting  money,  and  father  keeps  the  key  of  the  box : and 
quite  right  too.  J f he  could  have  the  fingering  of  all  our  money,  my 
lord  would  soon  make  away  with  it,  and  then  what’s  to  become  of  our 
noble  family  ? We  pay  everything,  my  dear  (except  play  debts,  and 
them  we  won’t  have  no-how.).  We  pay  cooks,  horses,  wine  merchants, 
tailors,  and  everybody — and  lucky  for  them  too — reckon  my  lord  wouldn’t 
pay  em  ! And  we  always  take  care  that  he  has  a guinea  in  his  pocket, 
and  goes  out  like  a real  nobleman.  What  that  man  do  owe  to  us : 
what  he  did  before  we  come — gracious  goodness  only  knows ! Me  and 
father  does  our  best  to  make  him  respectable  : but  it’s  no  easy  job,  my 
dear.  Law  ! he  d melt  the  plate,  only  father  keeps  the  key  of  the 
strong  room  ; and  when  we  go  to  Castlewood  my  father  travels  with 
me,  and  papa  is  armed  too,  as  well  as  the  people.” 

“ Gracious  heavens  !”  cries  my  wife,  “your  ladyship  does  not  mean 
to  say,  you  suspect  your  own  husband  of  a desire  to  . . .” 

“To  what?— 0 no,  nothing  of  course!  And  I would  trust  our 
brother  Will  with  untold  money,  wouldn’t  I ? As  much  as  I’d  trust  the 
cat  with  the  cream  pan  ! I tell  you,  my  dear,  it’s  not  all  pleasure 
being  a woman  of  rank  and  fashion  : and  if  I have  bought  a countess’s 
coronet,  1 have  paid  a good  price  for  it — that  I have ! ” 

And  so  had  my  Lord  Castlewood  paid  a large  price  for  having  his 
estate  freed  from  incumbrances,  his  houses  and  stables  furnished 
and  his  debts  discharged.  He  was  the  slave  of  the  little  wife,  and  her 
father.  No  wonder  the  old  man’s  society  was  not  pleasant  to  the  poor 
victim,  and  that  he  gladly  slunk  away  from  his  own  fine  house,  to 
feast  at  the  club  when  he  had  money,  or  at  least  to  any  society 
save  that  which  he  found  at  home.  To  lead  a bear,  as  I did,  was  no 
very  pleasant  business  to  be  sure:  to  wait  in  a booksellers’  ante-room 
until  it  should  please  his  honour  to  finish  his  dinner  and  give  me 
audience,  was  sometimes  a hard  task  for  a man  of  my  name  and  with 
my  pride;  but  would  I have  exchanged  my  poverty  against  Castle- 
wood s ignominy,  or  preferred  his  miserable  dependence  to  my  own  "> 
At  least  I earned  my  wage,  such  as  it  was ; and  no  man  can  say  that  I 
ever  flattered  my  patrons  or  was  servile  to  them ; or  indeed,  in  my 
dealings  with  them,  was  otherwise  than  sulky,  overbearing,  and,  in  a 
word,  intolerable. 


Now  there  was  a certain  person  with  whom  Fate  had  thrown  me  into 
a life-partnership,  who  bore  her  poverty  with  such  a smiling  sweetness 
and  easy  grace,  that  niggard  Fortune  relented  before  her,  and,  like  some 
savage  Ogre  in  the  fairy  tales,  melted  at  the  constant  goodness  and 
cheerfulness  of  that  uncomplaining,  artless,  innocent  creature.  How- 
ever poor  she  was,  all  who  knew  her  saw  that  here  was  a fine  lady ; 
and  the  little  tradesmen  and  humble  folks  round  about  us  treated  her 
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with  as  much  respect  as  the  richest  of  our  neighbours.  “ I think,  my 
dear,”  says  good-natured  Mrs.  Foker,  when  they  rode  out  in  the  latter  s 
chariot,  “ you  look  like  the  mistress  of  the  carriage,  and  I only  as  your 
maid.”  Our  landladies  adored  her ; the  tradesfolk  executed  her  little 
orders  as  eagerly  as  if  a duchess  gave  them,  or  they  were  to  make  a 
fortune  by  waiting  on  her.  I have  thought  often  of  the  lady  in  Comus, 
and  how,  through  all  the  rout  and  rabble,  she  moves,  entirely  serene 
and  pure. 

Several  times,  as  often  as  we  chose  indeed,  the  good-natured  parents 
of  my  young  bear  lent  us  their  chariot  to  drive  abroad  or  to  call  on 
the  few  friends  we  had.  If  I must  tell  the  truth,  we  drove  once  to 
the  * Protestant  Hero  * and  had  a syllabub  in  the  garden  there  : and 
the  hostess  would  insist  upon  calling  my  wife  her  ladyship  during 
the  whole  afternoon.  We  also  visited  Mr.  Johnson,  and  took  tea 
with  him  (the  ingenious  Mr.  Goldsmith  was  of  the  company) ; the 
Doctor  waited  upon  my  wife  to  her  coach.  But  our  most  frequent 
visits  were  to  Aunt  Bernstein,  and  I promise  you  I was  not  at  all 
jealous  because  my  aunt  presently  professed  to  have  a wonderful  liking 

for  Theo.  . 

This  liking  grew  so  that  she  would  have  her  most  days  in  the  week, 
or  to  stay  altogether  with  her,  and  thought  that  Theo  s child  and 
husband  were  only  plagues  to  be  sure,  and  hated  us  in  the  most 
amusing  way  for  keeping  her  favourite  from  her.  Not  that  my  wife 
was  unworthy  of  anybody’s  favour  ; but  her  many  forced  absences  and 
the  constant  difficulty  of  intercourse  with  her,  raised  my  aunt’s  liking 
for  a while  to  a sort  of  passion.  She  poured  in  notes  like  love-letters  ; 
and  her  people  were  ever  about  our  kitchen.  If  my  wife  did  not  go  to 
her,  she  wrote  heart-rending  appeals,  and  scolded  me  severely  when  I 
saw  her;  and,  the  child  being  ill  once  (it  hath  pleased  Fate  to  spare 
our  Captain  to  be  a prodigious  trouble  to  us,  and  a wholesome  trial 
for  our  tempers)  Madame  Bernstein  came  three  days  running  to 
Lambeth  ; vowed  there  was  nothing  the  matter  with  the  baby  ; 
nothing  at  all ; — and  that  we  only  pretended  his  illness,  in  order  to 

vex  her.  # , , , 

The  reigning  Countess  of  Castlewood  was  just  as  easy  and  atlabie 
with  her  old  aunt,  as  with  other  folks  great  and  small.  “ What  air 
you  all  about,  scraping  and  bowing  to  that  old  woman,  I can’t  tell,  no 
ways  ! ” her  ladyship  would  say.  “ She  a fine  lady  ! Nonsense  ! 
She  ain’t  no  more  fine  than  any  other  lady  : and  I guess  I’m  as  good 
as  any  of  ’em  with  their  high  heels  and  their  grand  airs ! She  a 
beauty  once  ! Take  away  her  wig,  and  her  rouge,  and  her  teeth  ; and 
what  becomes  of  your  beauty,  I’d  like  to  know?  Guess  you’d  put  it 
all  in  a band-box,  and  there  would  be  nothing  left  but  a shrivelled  old 
-woman  !”  And  indeed  the  little  homilist  only  spoke  too  truly.  All 
beauty  must  at  last  come  to  this  complexion  ; and  decay  either  under 
ground  or  on  the  tree.  Here  was  old  age,  I fear  without  reverence. 
Here  were  grey  hairs,  that  were  hidden,  or  painted.  The  world  was 
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still  here,  and  she  tottering  on  it,  and  clinging  to  it  with  her  crutch. 
For  fourscore  years  she  had  moved  on  it,  and  eaten  of  the  tree,  for- 
bidden and  permitted.  She  had  had  beauty,  pleasure,  flattery : but 
what  secret  rages,  disappointments,  defeats,  humiliations  ! what  "thorns 
under  the  roses  ! what  stinging  bees  in  the  fruit ! “ You  are  not  a 

beauty,  my  dear,”  she  would  say  to  my  wife  : ” “ and  may  thank  your 
stars  that  you  are  not.”  (If  she  contradicted  herself  in  her  talk,  I 
suppose  the  rest  of  us  occasionally  do  the  like.)  “ Don’t  tell  me  that 
your  husband  is  pleased  with  your  face,  and  you  want  no  one  else’s 
admiration  ! We  all  do.  Every  woman  would  rather  be  beautiful, 
than  be  anything  else  in  the  world — ever  so  rich,  or  ever  so  good,  or 
have  all  the  gifts  of  the  fairies  ! Look  at  that  picture,  though  I know 
’tis  but  a bad  one,  and  that  stupid  vapouring  Kneller  could  not  paint 
my  eyes,  nor  my  air,  nor  my  complexion.  What  a shape  I had  then 
— and  look  at  me  now,  and  this  wrinkled  old  neck  ! Why  have  we 
such  a short  time  of  our  beauty  ? I remember  Mademoiselle  de  l’Enclos 
at  a much  greater  age  than  mine,  quite  fresh  and  well  conserved. 
We  can’t  hide  our  ages.  They  are  wrote  in  Mr.  Collins’s  books  for 
us.  I wast  born  in  the  last  year  of  King  James’s  reign.  I am  not  old 
yet.  I am  but  seventy-six.  But  what  a wreck,  my  dear  : and  is’nt  it 
cruel  that  our  time  should  be  so  short  ? ” 

Here  my  wife  has  to  state  the  incontrovertible  proposition,  that  the 
time  of  all  of  us  is  short  here  below. 

“ ^a  • cries  the  Baroness,  “ Did  not  Adam  live  near  a thousand 
years,  and  was  not  Eve  beautiful  all  the  time  ? I used  to  perplex  Mr. 
Tusher  with  that — poor  creature  ! What  have  we  done  since,  that  our 
lives  are  so  much  lessened,  I say  ? ” 

“ -^as  y°ur  life  ^een  so  happy  that  you  would  prolong  it  ever  so 
much  more  ? asks  the  Baroness’s  auditor.  ft  Have  you,  who  love 
wit,  never  read  Dean  Swift’s  famous  description  of  "the  deathless 
people  in  ‘ Gulliver  * ? My  Papa  and  my  husband  say  ’tis  one  of  the 
finest  and  most  awful  sermons  ever  wrote.  It  were  better  not  to  live 
at  all,  than  to  live  without  love ; and  I’m  sure,”  says  my  wife,  putting 
her  handkerchief  to  her  eyes,  “ should  anything  happen  to  my  dearest 
George,  I would  wish  to  go  to  Heaven  that  moment.” 

“ Who  loves  me  in  Heaven  ? I am  quite  alone,  child — that  is  why 
I had  rather  stay  here,”  says  the  Baroness,  in  a frightened  and  rather 
piteous  tone.  “ You  are  kind  to  me,  God  bless  your  sweet  face ! 
Though  I scold,  and  have  a frightful  temper,  my  servants  will  do 
anything  to  make  me  comfortable,  and  get  up  at  any  hour  of  the 
night,  and  never  say  a cross  word  in  answer.  I like  my  cards  still. 
Indeed,  fife  would  be  a blank  without  ’em.  Almost  everything  is 
gone  except  that.  I can’t  eat  my  dinner  now,  since  I lost  those°last 
two  teeth.  Everything  goes  away  from  us  in  old  age.  But  I still 
have  my  cards — thank  Heaven,  I still  have  my  cards  ! ” And  here  she 
would  begin  to  doze ; waking  up,  however,  if  my  wife  stirred  or  rose, 
and  imagining  that  Tlieo  was  about  to  leave  her.  “ Don’t  go  away,  I 
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can’t  bear  to  be  alone.  I don’t  want  you  to  talk.  But  I like  to  see 
vour  face,  my  dear!  It  is  much  pleasanter  than  that  horrid  old 
Brett’s,  that  I have  had  scowling  about  my  bed-room  these  ever  so 

l01'“  Well,  Baroness!  still  at  your  cribbage?”  (We  may  fancy  a noble 
Countess  interrupting  a game  at  cards  between  Theo  and  Aunt  Bern- 
stein ) “ Me  and  my  lord  Esmond  have  come  to  see  you . Go  and 

shake  hands  with  Grand-aunt,  Esmond!  and  tell  her  ladyship  that  your 

boy.”  says  the  ehM.  (Mad.-  The.  used 

to  act  these  scenes  for  me  in  a very  lively  way.) 

“And  if  he  is,  I guess  he  don’t  take  after  his  father,  shrieks  out 
Lady  Castlewood.  She  chose  to  fancy  that  Aunt  Bernstein  was  deaf, 

and  always  bawled  at  the  old  lady.  . . 

« Your  ladyship  chose  my  nephew  for  better  or  for  worse,  says  Aunt 
Bernstein,  who  was  now  always  very  much  flurried  in  the  presence  o 

the  young  Countess.  T 

“ But  he  is  a precious  deal  worse  than  ever  1 thought  he  was.  I 
am  speaking  of  your  Pa,  Ezzy.  If  it  wasn’t  for  your  mother,  my  son, 
Lord  knows  what  would  become  of  you  ! We  are  a going  to  see  Ins 
little  royal  Highness.  Sorry  to  see  your  ladyship  not  looking  quite  so 
well  to-day.  We  can’t  always  remain  young:  and  law,  how  we  do 
change  as  we  grow  old ! Go  up  and  kiss  that  lady,  Ezzy.  She  has 
got  a little  boy,  too.  Why  bless  us ! Have  you  got  the  child  down 
stairs  ?”  Indeed,  Master  Miles  was  down  below,  for  special  reasons 
accompanying  his  mother  on  her  visits  to  Aunt  Bernstein  sometimes  ; 
and  our  Aunt  desired  the  mother’s  company  so  much,  that  she  was 
actually  fain  to  put  up  with  the  child.  “ So  you  have  got  the  child 
here  ? O,  you  sly-boots  ! ” says  the  Countess.  “ Guess  you  come  after 
the  old  lady’s  money ! Law  bless  you  ! Don’t  look  so  frightened.  She 
can’t  hear  a single  word  I say.  Come,  Ezzy.  Good  bye,  Aun  . n 
mv  lady  Countess  rustles  out  of  the  room. 

Did  Aunt  Bernstein  hear  her  or  not?  Where  was  the  wit  for 
which  the  old  lady  had  been  long  famous  ? and  was  that  fire  put  out, 
as  well  as  the  brilliancy  of  her  eyes  ? With  other  people  she  was  still 
ready  enough,  and  unsparing  of  her  sarcasms.  When  the  Dowagei 
of  Castlewood  and  Lady  Fanny  visited  her  (these  exalted  ladies  treated 
mv  wife  with  perfect  indifference  and  charming  good  breeding)— the 
Baroness,  in  their  society,  was  stately,  easy,  and  even  commanding. 
She  would  mischievously  caress  Mrs.  Warrington  before  them  ; in  her 
absence,  vaunt  my  wife’s  good  breeding;  say  that  her  nephew  ha 
made  a foolish  match  perhaps,  but  that  I certainly  had  taken  a 
charming  wife.  “ In  a word,  I praise  you  so  to  them,  my  dear,  says 
she,  “ that  I think  they  would  like  to  tear  your  eyes  out.  But,  before 
the  little  American,  ’tis  certain  that  she  was  uneasy  and  trembled. 
She  was  so  afraid,  that  she  actually  did  not  dare  to  deny  her  dooi , 
and,  the  Countess’s  back  turned,  did  not  even  abuse  her.  However 
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much  they  might  dislike  her,  my  ladies  did  not  tear  out  Theo’s  eyes. 
Once  they  drove  to  our  cottage  at  Lambeth,  where  my  wife  happened 
to  be  sitting  at  the  open  window,  holding  her  child  on  her  knee,  and  in 
full  view  of  her  visitors.  A gigantic  footman  strutted  through  our 
little  garden,  and  delivered  their  ladyships’  visiting  tickets  at  our  door. 
Their  hatred  hurt  us  no  more  than  their  visit  pleased  us.  When  next 
we  had  the  loan  of  our  friend  the  Brewer’s  carriage,  Mrs.  Warrington 
drove  to  Kensington,  and  Gumbo  handed  over  to  the  giant  our  cards  in 
return  for  those  which  his  noble  mistresses  had  bestowed  on  us. 

The  Baroness  had  a coach,  but  seldom  thought  of  giving  it  to  us : 
and  would  let  Theo  and  her  maid  and  baby  start  from  Clarges  Street 
in  the  rain,  with  a faint  excuse  that  she  was  afraid  to  ask  her  coachman 
to  take  his  horses  out.  But,  twice  on  her  return  home,  my  wife  was 
frightened  by  rude  fellows  on  the  other  side  of  Westminster  Bridge ; 
and  I fairly  told  my  aunt  that  I should  forbid  Mrs.  Warrington  to 
go  to  her,  unless  she  could  be  brought  home  in  safety ; so  grumbling 
Jehu  had  to  drive  his  horses  through  the  darkness.  He  grumbled  at 
my  shillings  i he  did  not  know  how  few  I had.  Our  poverty  wore  a 
pretty  decent  face.  My  relatives  never  thought  of  relieving  it,  nor  I 
of  complaining  before  them.  I don’t  know  how  Sampson  got  a wind- 
fall of  guineas ; but,  I remember,  he  brought  me  six  once ; and  they 
were  more  welcome  than  any  money  I ever  had  in  my  life.  He  had 
been  looking  into  Mr.  Miles’s  crib,  as  the  child  lay  asleep  ; and,  when 
the  parson  went  away,  I found  the  money  in  the  baby’s  little  rosy  hand. 
Yes,  Love  is  best  of  all.  I have  many  such  benefactions  registered 
in  my  heart — precious  welcome  fountains  springing  up  in  desert  places, 
kind  friendly  lights  cheering  our  despondency  and  gloom. 

This  worthy  divine  was  willing  enough  to  give  as  much  of  his 
company  as  she  chose  to  Madame  de  Bernstein,  whether  for  cards  or 
Theology.  Having  known  her  ladyship  for  many  years  now,  Sampson 
could  see,  and  averred  to  us  that  she  was  breaking  fast ; and  as  he 
spoke  of  her  evidently  increasing  infirmities,  and  of  the  probability  of 
their  fatal  termination,  Mr.  S.  would  discourse  to  us  in  a very  feeling 
manner  of  the  necessity  for  preparing  for  a future  world ; of  the  vanities 
of  this,  and  of  the  hope  that  in  another  there  might  be  happiness  for  all 
repentant  sinners. 

“ I have  been  a sinner  for  one,”  says  the  Chaplain,  bowing  his 
head,  “ God  knoweth,  and  I pray  Him  to  pardon  me.  I fear,  sir,  your 
aunt,  the  Lady  Baroness,  is  not  in  such  a state  of  mind  as  will  fit  her 
very  well  for  the  change  which  is  imminent.  I am  but  a poor  weak 
wretch,  and  no  prisoner  in  Newgate  could  confess  that  more  humbly 
and  heartily.  Once  or  twice  of  late,  I have  sought  to  speak  on  this 
matter  with  her  ladyship,  but  she  has  received  me  very  roughly. 

‘ Parson,’  says  she,  ‘ if  you  come  for  cards,  ’tis  mighty  well,  but  I will 
thank  you  to  spare  me  your  sermons.*  What  can  I do,  sir?  I have 
called  more  than  once  of  late,  and  Mr.  Case  hath  told  me  his  lady  was 
unable  to  see  me  ; in  fact  Madame  Bernstein  told  my  wife,  whom  she 
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never  refused,  as  I said,  that  the  poor  Chaplain’s  ton  was  unendurable, 
and  as  for  his  Theology,  ‘ Haven’t  I been  a Bishop’s  wife’  ? says  she,  ‘ and 
do  I want  this  creature  to  teach  me  ? * ” 

The  old  lady  was  as  impatient  of  doctors  as  of  divines ; pretending 
that  my  wife  was  ailing,  and  that  it  was  more  convenient  for  our  good 
Doctor  Heberden  to  visit  her  in  Clarges  Street  than  to  travel  all  the 
way  to  our  Lambeth  lodgings,  we  got  Dr.  H.  to  see  Theo  at  our 
aunt’s  house,  and  prayed  him  if  possible  to  offer  his  advice  to  the 
Baroness ; we  made  Mrs.  Brett,  her  woman,  describe  her  ailments, 
and  the  doctor  confirmed  our  opinion  that  they  were  most  serious,  and 
mi"ht  speedily  end.  She  would  rally  briskly  enough  of  some  evenings, 
and  entertain  a little  company ; but  of  late  she  scarcely  went  abroad 
at  all.  A somnolence  which  we  had  remarked  in  her,  was  attributable 
in  part  to  opiates  which  she  was  in  the  habit  of  taking ; and  she  used 
these  narcotics  to  smother  habitual  pain.  One  night,  as  we  two  sat 
wTith  her  (Mr.  Miles  was  weaned  by  this  time,  and  his  mother  could 
leave  him  to  the  charge  of  our  faithful  Molly)  she  fell  asleep  over  her 
cards.  We  hushed  the  servants  who  came  to  lay  out  the  supper  table, 
(she  would  always  have  this  luxurious,  nor  could  any  injunction  of  ours 
or  the  Doctor’s  teach  her  abstinence),  and  we  sat  a while  as  we  had 
often  done  before,  waiting  in  silence  till  she  should  arouse  from  her 
doze. 

When  she  awoke  she  looked  fixedly  at  me  for  a while,  fumbled  with 
the  cards,  and  dropt  them  again  in  her  lap,  and  said,  “ Henry,  have  I 
been  long  asleep?”  I thought  at  first  that  it  was  for  my  brother 
she  mistook  me ; but  she  went  on  quickly,  and  with  eyes  fixed  as  upon 
some  very  far  distant  object,  and  said,  “ My  dear,  ’tis  of  no  use,  I am 
not  good  enough  for  you.  I love  cards,  and  play,  and  court ; and  oh, 
Harry,  you  don’t  know  all ! ” Here  her  voice  changed,  and  she  flung 
her  head  up.  “ His  father  married  Anne  Hyde,  and  sure  the  Esmond 
blood  is  as  good  as  any  that’s  not  royal.  Mamma,  you  must  please 
to  treat  me  with  more  respect.  Vos  sermons  me  fatiguent;  entendez- 
vous  ? — faites  place  a mon  Altesse  royaie  : mesdames,  me  connaissez- 

vous  ? je  luis  la .”  Here  she  broke  out  into  frightful  hysterical 

shrieks  and  laughter,  and  as  we  ran  up  to  her,  alarmed,  “ Oui,  Henri, 
she  says,  “ 11  a jure  de  m’epouser  et  les  princes  tiennent  parole — n’est-ce 
pas  ? Oh  ! oui,  ils  tiennent  parole  ; si  non,  tu  le  tueras,  cousin  ; tu  le 
ah  ! que  je  suis  folle  ! ” and  the  pitiful  shrieks  and  laughter  recom- 
menced — ere  her  frightened  people  had  come  up  to  her  summons, 
the  poor  thing  had  passed  out  of  this  mood  into  another ; but 
always  labouring  under  the  same  delusion — that  I was  the  Henry 
of  past  times,  who  had  loved  her  and  had  been  forsaken  by  her, 
whose  bones  were  lying  far  away  by  the  banks  of  the  Potomac. 

My  wife  and  the  women  put  the  poor  lady  to  bed  as  I ran  myself 
for  medical  aid.  She  rambled,  still  talking  wildly,  through  the  night, 
with  her  nurses  and  the  surgeon  sitting  by  her.  Then  she  fell  into 
a sleep,  brought  on  by  more  opiate.  When  she  awoke,  her  mind  did 
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not  actually  wander ; but  her  speech  was  changed,  and  one  arm  and 
side  were  paralysed. 

Tis  needless  to  relate  the  progress  and  termination  of  her  malady 
or  watch  that  expiring  flame  of  life  as  it  gasps  and  flickers.  Her  senses 
would  remain  with  her  for  a while,  (and  then  she  was  never  satisfied 
unless  Theo  was  by  her  bedside)  or  again  her  mind  would  wander,  and 
the  poor  decrepit  creature,  lying  upon  her  bed,  would  imagine  herself 
young  again,  and  speak  incoherently  of  the  scenes  and  incidents  of  her 
early  days.  Then  she  would  address  me  as  Henry  again ; and  call 
upon  me  to  revenge  some  insult  or  slight,  of  which  (whatever  my 
suspicions  might  be)  the  only  record  lay  in  her  insane  memory.  “ They 
have  always  been  so,”  she  would  murmur,  “ they  never  loved  man  or 
woman  but  they  forsook  them.  Je  me  vengerai,  0 oui,  je  me  ven«erai » 
I know  them  all : I know  them  all : and  I will  go  to  my  Lord  Stair 
with  the  list.  Don’t  tell  me ! His  religion  can’t  be  the  right  one.  I 
wi  1 go  back  to  my  mother’s,  though  she  does  not  love  me.  She  never 
5*.  J}  ky  d°n  t you,  Mother  ? Is  it  because  I am  too  wicked  ? Ah  f 
Ditie  Pitie,  0 mon  pere  ! I will  make  my  confession”— and  here  the 
unhappy  paralysed  lady  made  as  if  she  would  move  in  her  bed. 

Let  us  draw  the  curtain  round  it.  I think  with  awe  still,  of  those 
rapid  words,  uttered  in  the  shadow  of  the  canopy,  as  my  pallid  wife 
sits  by,  her  Prayer-book  on  her  knee  ; as  the  attendants  move  to  and 
fro  noiselessly;  as  the  clock  ticks  without,  and  strikes  the  fleeting 
hours ; as  the  sun  falls  upon  the  Kneller  picture  of  Beatrix  in  her 
beauty,  with  the  blushing  cheeks,  the  smiling  lips,  the  waving  auburn 
tresses,  and  the  eyes  which  seem  to  look  towards  the  dim  figure  moan- 
ing in  the  bed.  I could  not  for  a while  understand  why  our  aunt’s  atten- 
dants were  so  anxious  that  we  should  quit  it.  But  towards  evenim* 
a servant  stole  m,  and  whispered  her  woman  ; and  then  Brett,  looking 
rather  disturbed,  begged  us  to  go  down  stairs,  as  the-as  the  Doctor 
was  come  to  visit  the  Baroness.  I did  not  tell  my  wife  at  the  time, 
who  the  Doctor  was ; but  as  the  gentleman  slid  by  us,  and  passed  up 
stairs,  I saw  at  once  that  he  was  a Catholic  Ecclesiastic.  When  Theo 
next  saw  our  poor  lady,  she  was  speechless  ; she  never  recognised  any 
one  about  her,  and  so  passed  unconsciously  out  of  life.  During  her 
illness  her  relatives  had  called  assiduously  enough,  though  she  would 
see  none  of  them  save  us.  But  when  she  was  gone,  and  we  descended 
to  the  lower  rooms  after  all  was  over,  we  found  Castlewood  with  his 
white  face,  and  my  lady  from  Kensington,  and  Mr.  Will,  already 
assembled  m the  parlour.  They  looked  greedily  at  us,  as  we  appeared. 
They  were  hungry  for  the  prey. 


When  our  aunt’s  will  was  opened,  we  found  it  was  dated  five  years 
back,  and  everything  she  had  was  left  to  her  dear  nephew,  Henry 
Esmond  Warrington  of  Castlewood  in  Virginia,  “ in  affectionate  love 
and  remembrance  of  the  name  which  he  bore.”  The  property  was  not 
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great.  Her  revenue  had  been  derived  from  pensions  from  the  Crown  as 
it  appeared  (for  what  services  I cannot  say),  but  the  pension  of  course 
died  with  her,  and  there  were  only  a few  hundred  pounds,  besides 
jewels,  trinkets,  and  the  furniture  of  the  house  in  Clarges  Street,  of  - 
which  all  London  came  to  the  sale.  Mr.  Walpole  bid  for  her  portrait, 
but  I made  free  with  Harry’s  money  so  far  as  to  buy  the  picture  in : 
and  it  now  hangs  over  the  mantel-piece  of  the  chamber  in  which  I 
write.  What  with  jewels,  laces,  trinkets,  and  old  china  which  she  had 
gathered — Harry  became  possessed  of  more  than  four  thousand  pounds 
by  his  aunt’s  legacy.  I made  so  free  as  to  lay  my  hand  upon  a 
hundred,  which  came,  just  as  my  stock  was  reduced  to  twenty  pounds  ; 
and  I procured  bills  for  the  remainder,  which  I forwarded  to  Captain 
Henry  Esmond  in  Virginia.  Nor  should  I have  scrupled  to  take 
more  (for  my  brother  was  indebted  to  me  in  a much  greater  sum),  but 
he  wrote  me  there  was  another  wonderful  opportunity  for  buying  an 
estate  and  negroes  in  our  neighbourhood  at  home ; and  Tlieo  and  I 
were  only  too  glad  to  forego  our  little  claim,  so  as  to  establish  our 
brother’s  fortune.  As  to  mine,  poor  Harry  at  this  time  did  not  know 
the  state  of  it.  My  mother  had  never  informed  him  that  she  had 
ceased  remitting  to  me.  She  helped  him  with  a considerable  sum, 
the  result  of  her  savings,  for  the  purchase  of  his  new  estate  ; and  Theo 
and  I were  most  heartily  thankful  at  his  prospe  rity. 

And  how  strange  ours  vTas!  By  what  cuifous  good  fortune,  as 
our  purse  was  emptied,  was  it  filled  again!  I had  actually  come  to 
the  end  of  our  stock,  when  poor  Sampson  brought  me  his  six  pieces— 
and  with  these  I wras  enabled  to  carry  on,  until  my  half-year  s salary, 
as  young  Mr.  Foker’s  Governor,  was  due : then  Harry’s  hundred,  on 
which  I laid  main  basse , helped  us  over  three  months  (we  were  behind- 
hand with  our  rent,  or  the  money  would  have  lasted  six  good  weeks 
longer):  and  when  this  was  pretty  near  expended,  what  should  arrive 
but°a  bill  of  exchange  for  a couple  of  hundred  pounds  from  Jamaica, 
with  ten  thousand  blessings  from  the  dear  friends  there,  and  fond 
scolding  from  the  General  that  we  had  not  sooner  told  him  of  our 
necessity — of  which  he  had  only  heard  through  our  friend  Mr.  Foker, 
who  spoke  in  such  terms  of  Theo  and  myself  as  to  make  our  parents 
more  than  ever  proud  of  their  children.  Was  my  quarrel  with  my 
mother  irreparable?  Let  me  go  to  Jamaica.  There  was  plenty  there 
for  all,  and  employment  which  his  Excellency  as  Governor  would 
immediately  procure  for  me.  “Come  to  us!”  writes  Hetty.  | “Come 
to  us!”  writes  Aunt  Lambert.  “Have  my  children  been  suffering 
poverty,  and  we  robing  in  our  Excellency’s  coach,  with  guards  to 
turn  out  whenever  we  pass?  Has  Charley  been  home  to  you  for  ever 
so  many  holidays,  from  the  Chartreux,  and  had  ever  so  many  of  my 
poor  George’s  half-crowns  in  his  pocket,  I dare  say  ” (this  was  indeed 
the  truth,  for  where  was  he  to  go  for  holidays  but  to  his  sister  . an 
was  there  any  use  in  telling  the  child  how  scarce  half-crowns  were  with 
us  ?)  “ And  you  always  treating  him  with  such  goodness,  as  Ins  letters 
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tell  me,  which  are  brim-full  of  love  for  George  and  little  Miles  ? Oh, 
how  we  long  to  see  Miles  ! ” wrote  Hetty  and  her  mother;  “and  as 
for  his  godfather”  { writes  Het),  “who  has  been  good  to  my  dearest 
and  her  child,  I promise  him  a kiss  whenever  I see  him ! ” 

Our  young  benefactor  was  never  to  hear  of  our  family’s  love  and 
gratitude  to  him.  That  glimpse  of  his  bright  face  over  the  railings 
before  our  house  at  Lambeth,  as  he  rode  away  on  his  little  horse,  was 
the  last  we  ever  were  to  have  of  him.  At  Christmas  a basket  comes  to 
us,  containing  a great  turkey,  and  three  brace  of  partridges,  with  a 
card,  and  “ shot  by  M.  W”  wrote  on  one  of  them.  And  on  receipt  of 
this  present,  we  wrote  to  thank  the  child,  and  gave  him  our  sister’s 
message. 

To  this  letter,  there  came  a reply  from  Lady  Warrington,  who  said 
she  was  bound  to  inform  me,  that  in  visiting  me  her  child  had  been 
guilty  of  disobedience , and  that  she  learned  his  visit  to  me  now  for  the 
first  time.  Knowing  my  views  regarding  duty  to  my  parents  (which  I 
had  exemplified  in  my  marriage ),  she  could  not  wish  her  son  to  adopt 
them.  And  fervently  hoping  that  I might  be  brought  to  see  the  errors 
of  my  present  course , she  took  leave  of  this  most  unpleasant  subject , sub- 
scribing herself,  &c.,  &c.  And  we  got  this  pretty  missive  as  sauce  for 
poor  Miles’s  turkey,  which  was  our  family  feast  for  New  Year’s  Hay. 
My  Lady  Warrington’s  letter  choked  our  meal,  though  Sampson  and 
Charley  rejoiced  over  it. 

Ah  me  ! Ere  the  month  was  over,  our  little  friend  was  gone  from 
amongst  us.  Going  out  shooting,  and  dragging  his  gun  through  a 
hedge  after  him,  the  trigger  caught  in  a bush,  and  the  poor  little  man 
was  brought  hoime  to  his  father’s  house,  only  to  live  a few  days,  and 
expire  in  pain  and  torture.  Under  the  yew-trees  yonder,  I can  see  the 
vault  which  covers  him,  and  where  my  bones  one  day  no  doubt  will  be 
laid.  And  over  our  pew  at  church,  my  children  have  often  wistfully 
spelt  the  touching  epitaph  in  which  Miles’s  heart-broken  father  has 
inscribed  his  grief  and  love  for  his  only  son. 
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1 Truly. 

XL  VIII. 

Which  words  when  Paridell  had  heard,  his  hue 
Gan  greatly  change,  and  seem’d  dismay’d  to  be; 
Then  said;  ‘Fair  Sir,  how  may  I ween  it  true, 
That  ye  do  tell  in  such  uncertainty? 

Or  speak  ye  of  report,  or  did  ye  see 

Just  cause  of  dread,  that  makes  ye  doubt  so  sore? 
For  perdie1  else  how  might  it  ever  be. 

3 Shed. 

That  ever  hand  should  dare  for  to  engore2 

3 Pity. 

Her  noble  blood!  The  heavens  such  cruelty  abhore.’ 

XLIX. 

‘ These  eyes  did  see  that  they  will  ever  rue3 

4 Destruc- 

T’ have  seen,’  quoth  he,  * whenas  a monstrous  beast 
The  palfrey  whereon  she  did  travel  slew. 

And  of  his  bowels  made  his  bloody  feast: 

Which  speaking  token  showeth  at  the  least 

Her  certain  loss,  if  not  her  sure  decay:4 

tion. 

Besides,  that  more  suspicion  increast, 

5 Omen. 

I found  her  golden  girdle  cast  astray, 

Distain’d  with  dirt  and  blood,  as  relic  of  the  prey.’ 

L. 

‘Ah  me!’  said  Paridell,  ‘the  signs  be  sad; 

And,  but  God  turn  the  same  to  good  soothsay,6 

6 Dreaded. 

That  lady’s  safety  is  sore  to  be  dradd:6 

7 Pursuit. 

Yet  will  I not  forsake  my  forward  way. 

Till  trial  do  more  certain  truth  bewray.’ 

‘Fair  Sir,’  quoth  he,  ‘well  may  it  you  succeed! 

Ne  long  shall  Satyrane  behind  you  stay; 

But  to  the  rest,  which  in  this  quest7  proceed, 

1 * Since. 

1 

My  labour  add,  and  be  partaker  of  then  speed.’ 

LI. 

‘ Ye  noble  knights,’  said  then  the  Squire  of  Dames, 
‘Well  may  ye  speed  in  so  praiseworthy  pain! 

But  sith8  the  sun  now  gins  to  slake  his  beams 
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than  its  cost  of  l£d.  per  feed  supplies  iu  corn  or  hay;  hence  ensures  an  actual  saving  in  the 
keeD  But  its  principal  advantages  are  a great  improvement  in  the  digestive  functions,  the 
stamina  and  general  condition  of  horses,  enabling  them  to  perform  far  more  labour  without 
getting  distressed.  It  imparts  new  vigour  to  sick,  debilitated,  or  old  apparently  worn  out 
horses  and  it  puts  rapidly  the  finest  flesh  on  cattle  generally,  and  improves  the  milk  m cows,  as 
it  enables  them  to  extract  the  entire  nourishment  out  of  everything  they  feed  on. 

Rarey  & Co  77,  Regent’s  Quadrant,  Piccadilly,  London.  Packed  m Tins  of  about  90  feed, 
11s. ; in  Casks  of  about  450  feed.  50s. ; of  about  1000  feed,  £5,  being  about  l^d.  per  feed.  Tins 
and  Casks  forwarded  on  receipt  of  Post-office  Order. 


DR.  PALLACE’S  PILLS  AND  OINTMENT 

Are  prepared  upon  scientific  principles  without  mercury,  to  prevent  the  danger  and  injury 
resulting  from  quack  preparations ; they  purify,  regulate,  and  strengthen  the  system,  and  cure 
effectually  dyspepsia  (bad  digestion),  bile,  flatulency,  constipation,  liver  and  stonaach  complaints, 
and  all  internal  disorders ; and  the  OINTMENT  heals  sores,  wounds,  ulcers,  boils  burns,  car- 
buncles chaps,  pimples,  diseases  of  the  scalp,  &c.  Both  Pills  and  Ointment  are  carefully  packed 
for  all  climates;  at  Is.  l^d.,  2s.  9d.,  aud  4s.  6d.;  or  free  by  post  on  receipt  of  Btamps,  Is.  4d., 

^London  Agents,’  Hannay,  63,  Oxford-street;  Sanger,  150,  Oxford-street,  and  may  be  ordcrod 
through  all  Medicine  vendors. 


BRADBURY  AND  EVANS,  PRINTERS,  WHITEFRI ARS. 


